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PRESIDENT McKINLEY AND HIS CABINET. 


By Netson Sizer. 


In the August number of the Jour- 
NAL for 1896, we published a phreno- 
graph of Mr. McKinley, shortly after his 
nomination, and we refer subscribers to 
that issue, and here quote a few sen- 
tences from that description. 

“The photograph of Mr. Mclinley 
indicates a constitution in which solid- 
ity, thoroughness and endurance are 
decided characteristics. His features 
are strong and well marked, indicating 
self-possession and a quiet conscious- 
ness of power, as if he depended upon 
himself for attainment, achievement, 
and self-respect. 

“The length of the head from the 
opening of the ear forward, shows mas- 
siveness of the intellectual lobes of the 
brain. His forehead is long and not 
narrow. It has height and strength in 
the upper section, where the logical 
faculties are located. The effort of 
such an intellect in its work is first to 
find out the truth in its philosophic 
form—to know the reason why—and 
then to argue it in direct lines. His 
massive brow indicates a mastery of 
facts and a belief in the value of data. 
In the elevated centre of the top- 
head we find large Veneration. That 
arched crown of head appreciates su- 


periority and induces respect for it, and 
is associated with worship. His Firm- 
ness, Self-esteem, and Conscientious- 
ness, produce dignity, integrity, deter- 
mination and self-reliance; and his face 





WM. MCKINLEY, PRESIDENT. 


shows courage and power rather than 
lordliness and rough domination. He 
knows what he wishes to do and keeps 
steadily to his purpose, as the mag- 
netic needle points constantly north- 
ward. . 

“Tf the people elect Mr. McKinley to 
the Presidency, he ought, with that 
head and face, to bring to the duties of 
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the position, sound common-sense, 
faithfulness in hisfriendship and prom- 
ises, and he ought, with such a head 
and character, to rise in public approval, 
confidence and affection. That organi- 
zation ought to manifest truthfulness, 
justice, honor and equity, and is appar- 
ently not destined to be a failure in, or 
out of office.” 


THE CABINET. 


With the exception of the venerable 
Mr. John Sherman, Secretary of State, 





JOHN SHERMAN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


the cabinet is composed of new, but not 
of young or inexperienced material. 
The personnel of the cabinet has 
seemed to be acceptable to the great 
mass of the American people, without 
much regard to party-lines. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


Mr. Sherman brings to his important 
position, forty-two years of public ser- 
vice; and it is pleasant to witness the 
apparent pleasure of foreign nations in 
view of his appointment to the primacy 
of the administrative functions. He 


occupies before the world much the same 
position that Lord Salisbury does as 
Premier of England. The prompt and 
courteous release of the American pris- 
oners at Cuba, is an indication that for- 
eign nations will be inclined to pay 
respect to the astute, dignified and 
venerable head of the American Cabi- 
net. 

The phrenological development of 
Mr. Sherman, based as it is on a wiry 
motive-mental constitution, and the 
long term of culture which he has had 
in public affairs, shows a marked devel- 
opment of the upper section or reason- 
ing region of his intellect. Accuracy, 
scope, definiteness, knowledge of char- 
acter, integrity, stability and self-reli- 
ance, are his prominent characteristics. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, ac- 
cording to one’s point of observation, 
most of the members of the Cabinet are 
of English ancestry. As the early set- 
tlers of this country were largely from 
the British Isles, this is not strange. 
Later emigration has given us an impor- 
tant and desirable influx of talent, skill 
and integrity from German lands. The 
Sherman emigrants settled in Connec- 
ticut. John Sherman’s father emi- 
grated to Ohio, where John, the Secre- 
tary of State, was born, May 10, 1823. 
He was elected to Congress in 1854, 
1856, 1858, 1860. He was elected to 
the United States Senate in 1861-1877. 
Was Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Hayes from 1877 to 1881, re- 
elected to the United States Senate in 
1881, 1887, 1893, and resigned his seat 
in the Senate to accept his present posi- 
tion as Secretary of State during the 
McKinley administration. 

At seventy-four years of age, by vir- 
tue of his temperament and his temper- 
ance, he is prompt, clear-headed, active 
and alert, and gives promise of unques- 
tionable mental clearness and power for 
the term of office that is before him. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


The selection of Lyman J. Gage to 
this very important position, rendered 
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all the more so by the fact that the late 
election turned largely on questions of 
finance, seems to please everybody who 
believes in financial soundness and busi- 
ness integrity. 

The head and face of Mr. Gage com- 
mand respect. There is dignity, ampli- 
tude, clearness, practical and logical tal- 
ent, and ample breadth in the region of 
the temples and the middle side-head. 
The faculties of Calculation and of Or- 
der seem to be large, which a financier 
requires. He has large Constructive- 
ness, which enables him to deal wisely 
with complex subjects and mixed condi- 
tions. He has Acquisitiveness, which 
gives him a relish for the study of fi- 
nance and the talent to understand 
profit and loss in fiscal matters. 

Mr. Sherman is quoted by both sides 
of the party-line as wise and long- 
headed in finance. His history as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for four years, 
during the resumption of specie pay- 
ment, gives him a standing in that field 
equal to anything we have had since 
Alexander Hamilton. The head and 
face of Mr. Gage indicate solidity, 
strength and integrity, which will make 
him masterful. His mental and physi- 
cal make-up indicates that he is en- 
dowed with solid abilities, harmoniously 
balanced, which are both clear and 
strong. He will be master of himself, 
of his business, and of public sentiment. 
His career hitherto endorses the calm- 
ness, strength and capability of his tal- 
ent and character. 

He was born in the State of New 
York, June 28, 1836. His parents were 
of English stock, and were also born in 
New York State. He was educated at 
the Rome, N. Y. Academy, and soon ob- 
tained a working position in the Oneida 
Central Bank. In 1855 he went to 
Chicago for work, which he obtained in 
a lumber-yard and planing-mill, hand- 
ling lumber, driving teams and keeping 
books. Later he obtained a place as 
bookkeeper in the Merchants’ Savings, 
Loan and Trust Company at five hun- 
dred dollars a year. In less than twelve 
months he was made paying teller. In 
1860, he became assistant cashier, and 
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in 1861, cashier. In 1868 he became 
cashier of the First National Bank, and 
in 1891, president. He is regarded as” 
the highest authority in this country on 
complex financial questions. He was 
chosen president of the World’s Fair. 





GEN. RUSSELL A. ALGER, SECRETARY OF WAR 


Mr. Gage is dignified, courteous, affa- 
ble and accessible to all, and in his hab- 
its he is method itself. 


GEN. RUSSELL A, ALGER, SECRETARY OF WAR. 


This gentleman has rather a delicate 
organization, and impresses the observer 
as being influential in the sympathetical 
and moral side of his character. The 





JOSEPH MCKENNA, ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


side-view pictures of him show that his 
social development is strongly marked, 
and he will therefore have a strong per- 
sonal influence with people. His 
Self-esteem and Approbativeness are 
large. He has a full share of Cautious- 
ness. He has strong moral sentiments; 
Benevolence, Veneration and Conscien- 
tiousness being amply developed. He 
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is perhaps more intuitive than theoreti- 
cal. He reads character easily. He 
adapts himself to the personality of 
others, and he will be decidedly influen- 
tial, although not in a masterful way. 
He will produce a desire on the part of 
those who come in contact with him to 





JAS A.. GARY, POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 


be in harmony with him. He will not 
stand and stolidly expect them to accept 
whatever he may lay upon them in the 
way of duty; and, although he has the 
portfolio of war, he will not, as the ad- 
ministrator of the laws of war, be re- 
garded as brutal or cruel. 

General Alger is of English stock and 
of Massachusetts parentage. He was 





JOHN D. LONG, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


born in Ohio, February 27, 1836, ad- 
mitted to the Ohio bar, March, 1859; 
practised law in Cleveland, O., and en- 
gaged in the lumber business in Michi- 
gan. In 1861 he enlisted in the Second 
Michigan Cavalry, and was made cap- 
tain of the Second Cavalry, September, 
1861. He was taken prisoner in Mis- 
sissippi, July 1, 1862, and escaped the 


same day, and the same year he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel. On July 
8, 1863, he was wounded, resigned in 
1864, and was honorably discharged. 
He took part in sixty-six battles and 
skirmishes. He was brevetted major- 
general, June 11,1865. The same year 
he went to Detroit, Mich., and engaged 
in the lumber business, and was Gov- 
ernor of Michigan in 1884. 


JOSEPH McKENNA, OF CALIFORNIA, ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL, 


In this organization we read activity, 
intensity, discrimination, definiteness, 
criticism and refinement. He can hold 
himself in quiet reserve and apparently 
listen patiently to statements with 
which he does not sympathize or agree, 
until the speaker has finished his pres- 
entation of the subject. We infer that 
as a lawyer and as a judge, he would 
manifest courteous deference to opin- 
ions in contravention to his own, and 
that he would treat an antagonist at the 
bar, or suitors in court with a peculiar 
sense of justice. He never acts as if he 
were trying to get some unfair advan- 
tage or spring a surprise upon an oppo- 
nent; and if he had an astounding and 
crushing argument to utter, he would 
do it as an expert surgeon uses his scal- 
pel, that has a keen edge and a brilliant 
polish, and that is dextrously, but not 
manglingly used. Talent is sometimes 
evinced much in the same manner of the 
meat cleaver of the butcher, which does 
the work masterfully, but not tyranni- 
cally. Refinement is one of his distin- 
guishing characteristics. 

He was born in the city of Philadel- 
phia, 1843, and went to California with 
his parents in 1855. He was chosen 
district-attorney of Salano County, Cal. 
in 1866 and served two terms. He was 
for two sessions a member of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, was elected to Con- 
gress in 1885, and remained a member 
of the House until his appointment by 
President Harrison as Circuit Judge for 
California in 1892. 

The Attorney-General is the legal ad- 
viser of an administration in its differ- 
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ent branches, and also in a measure of 
courts. We predict that he will carry 
his honors gracefully. He will fulfill 
his duties in an orderly and delicate 
manner, and he will not appear as if it 
gave him pleasure to give positive orders 
to men of character and dignity; and 
yet his orders will be respected to their 
full extent. 


JAMES A, GARY, OF MARYLAND, POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL, 


Solidity, strength, calmness and 
power seem amply expressed in this 
manly face, with its open, honest eyes, 
rather heavy features, which are, how- 
ever, harmonious and well-set. His 
head seems to be broad above and about 
the ears, giving him power to make his 
way in the world and became master of 
whatever is legitimately within his con- 
trol. His perceptive intellect gives him 
a mastery of facts. Common-sense 
seems to pervade his whole counte- 
nance. He is logical, solid in his un- 
derstanding, analytical and critical in 
his intellect, and a good judge of human 
nature. He appears to have a strong 
development of Benevolence, Venera- 
tion and Conscientiousness. He is amen- 
able to moral law. What is right, just 
and fair he will recognize and enforce. 
His companionship and his friendly as- 
sociations will be predicated on affinity: 
but when it comes to weighing out jus- 
tice, then sixteen ounces mean a pound, 
thirty-six inches a yard, and a hundred 
centsadollar. His sense of duty is un- 
wavering, and his sturdy common-sens* 
and practical talents will enable him to 
find his pathway in justice and fairness 
to all. He is a natural mechanic and a 
natural financier; and he will be likely 
to administer the multiplex and diversi - 
fied field of duty to which he has been 
appointed, with intelligence and with 
integrity. 

Mr. Gary was born in Connecticut, 
October 22, 1833. His father, James S. 
Gary, removed to the State of Maryland 
and became a manufacturer and a lead- 
ing business man in that State. James 
A. Gary attended the Allegheny Acad- 
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emy at Meadville, Pa., and in 1861 be- 
came a member of the firm of James S. 
Gary & Son. In 1870 he succeeded his 
father as the head of the firm, and he 
has achieved marked success. Balti- 





BLISS, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR, 


CORNELIUS N. 


more is his home, and he is connected 
honorably with many important affairs. 


JAMES D. LONG, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


We find here a handsome face, not 
the only one in the group, and evident- 
ly a picture of his mother, from the 
mouth to the eyebrows. He has a large 
head and a healthy organization. He is 
instinctive and scholarly. He has a re- 
tentive memory, and accuracy of utter- 
ance, and he has a grand logical devel- 





JAS. WILSON, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
opment. The upper part of his fore- 
head is not only long from the opening 
of the ears to the front, but it is also 
high and broad. He has one of the 
best temperaments for mental work, 
amply sustained as it is by abundant vi- 
tality, every fibre of@tis whole constitu- 
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tion is alert, healthy, vigorous and ready 
for effort and action. He must be an 
eloquent speaker. He has a wonderful 
development of the faculty of Human 
Nature, which enables him to analyze 
complexities of character, and thus he 
is able to adapt himself easily to many 
kinds of people whom he meets. He 
will shake hands with two at once. He 
has a kind of social magnetism, which 
makes him a central figure wherever he 
acts. He has large Ideality, large 
Mirthfulness, and a fine development of 
imitation and sympathy. He has the 
tendency to be mellow and agreeable. 

He was born in the State of Maine, 
October 27,1828. He entered Harvard 
before he was fifteen years of age, he was 
less than nineteen when he graduated, 
and yet he stood fourth in a large class 
during the whole course, and he stood 
second in his senior year. He composed 
the Class ode to be sung at the Com- 
mencement in 1857. He is something 
of a prolific writer, and a native of his 
State is making a collection of his 
poems, and carries about with him a 
number of clippings written by the new 
Secretary of the Navy, of which the fol- 
lowing verses are a sample: 


To HEteEn. 


Helen is aged two ; 
Look at the tender blue 
Her eyes have tempted from the heaven- 
liest patches in the skies. 
Look at her rose-tint face, 
The ineffable fine grace, 
That in its smiles and dimples everywhere 
upon it lies. 


Had lady’s hand e’er such 
An inborn grace of touch ? 
Could nestling hand more gently woo, for- 
giving or forgiven ? 
Did ever mouth put up, 
Or bud, so fresh a cup ? 
Or little feet make doorway seem so like 
the gate of heaven ? 


Mr. Long attended the Harvard law- 
school, he read law in Boston, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1861. He lived 
two years as a lawyer in Maine, then re- 
turned to Boston, and in 1869 settled in 
Hingham, Mass., which is still his home. 


[May 


In 1874 he was elected to the Massachu- 
setts legislature, in 1875 he was made 
temporary chairman and: was elected 
speaker in 1876. He was re-elected 
unanimously in 1877, and by all but six 
votes in 1878. In 1879 he was elected 
Governor of Massachusetts over his able 
rival, General B. F. Butler. He was re- 
nominated for governor unanimously, 
and twice re-elected. His district 
nominated him for Congress by accla- 
mation, he was elected and twice re- 
elected, serving six years. He retired 
to the practice of his profession, and has 
been one of the busiest of lawyers for 
ten years. 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR. 


The head and face of Mr. Bliss indi- 
cate health, practical talent, remarka- 
ble analytical judgment and wonderful 
knowledge of human character. Like 
nearly all the members of the present 
Cabinet, we judge that he resembles his 
mother. When a man strongly resem- 
bles his mother he gets more instinctive 
and intuitive appreciation of truth, and 
a more ready and prompt action of the 
mind than he otherwise would have. 
He also gets a better endowment of vi- 
tality than he could get from the father, 
and therefore the men who resemble the 
mother outrank in public esteem and in 
capability those who resemble the fath- 
er. It is only justice to say right here, 
that the women who are leaders in so- 
ciety and in business and literary affairs, 
and who have organizing and control- 
ling ability, are so by virtue of their in- 
heritance from the father. By resem- 
bling the father they combine with 
feminine delicacy, tact and susceptibil- 
ity the strong qualities of courage, 
pride, logic, stability and executive abil- 
ity which they get from the father’s 
side. So, the best people in either sex 


are those who inherit crosswise. 

Mr. Bliss was offered a Cabinet posi- 
tion many years ago, and had to be per- 
suaded by the pressure of respected pub- 
lic sentiment to induce him to accept it 
now. He is always related to some im- 
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portant affairs which require his atten- 
tion. He is esteemed worthy of posi- 
tions of responsibility, and the public 
seeks him, not merely in connection 
with political life, but in the field of 
business, and in social clubs he is a lead- 
ing factor. If he had devoted himself 
to scholarship, science and professional 
fields of effort, he would have stood 
prominent, and generally regnant in 
any department of thought, knowledge 
or executive ability. 

One glance at that forehead, top-head 
and the breadth of that side-head will 
strongly impress people, even if they are 
not expert in the study of character. 
Then notice that clear, penetrating eye! 
It seems to look right through every- 
thing it sees. That strong nose means 
economy, financial wisdom, sound sense 
and a keen appreciation of truth. His 
mouth is mellow and yet resolute, and 
his massive chin indicates abundant vi- 
tality and a strong and steady action of 
the heart. Nearly all the members of 
the Cabinet have a good endowment of 
the chin, especially Mr. Long, Mr. Gage 
and Mr. Gary. Besides the exhibition 
of health and vital power shown here, 
the whole make-up impresses the ob- 
server with the idea that this is a mas- 
terful man in the best sense of the word. 
Mr. Bliss was born in Fall River, 
Mass., in 1833, and was an infant when 
his father died. In 1848 he went to 
Boston, and was employed as a clerk, 
but in a short time his ability caused 
him to be taken into the firm. In 1866 
he formed a commercial partnership. 
The firm opened a branch in New York, 
and Mr. Bliss came here to take charge 
of it. Since then his home has been in 
New York. 

His large business interests have 
caused him to decline nominations for 
public office several times. He de- 
clined a nomination for Governor in 
1885, and has been mentioned as worthy 
of the nomination in more recent years, 
but he was not willing to accept it. As 
a citizen of New York he has been active 
in movements for municipal reform. 
He declined to be a candidate for Mayor, 
but he entered heartily into the work 
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for the election of a Mayor. He is a 
member of the Union League Club, and 
of five or six others; and wherever work 
is to be done for the public good he is 
expected to be present and to do an able 
man’s part. He at first declined an in- 
vitation toaccept a Cabinet position, but 
was at last persuaded by many influen- 
tial and patriotic citizens to take charge 
of a Cabinet department, and his accept- 
ance was a token of wide and unstinted 
rejoicing. 


JAMES WILSON, OF IOWA, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


James Wilson has a strong, well- 
poised mental development. His face 
looks earnest, honest and refined. His 
forehead is so developed in the intellec- 
tual realm as to indicate, not only a 
knowledge of particulars, but a memory 
that will hold them and be able to use 


‘them definitely. The upper part of his 


forehead being massive, he will show 
breadth of thinking as well as accuracy 
of observation. His large Construc- 
tiveness will give him talent for dealing 
with combinations of fact, philosophy 
and business affairs. He would make a 
fine mechanic, a good architect, a civil 
engineer, a builder or a manufacturer. 
He has a large development of the facul- 
ty of Acquisitiveness. He will appre- 
ciate values and understand the ele- 
ments of profit and loss in affairs. He 
appears to have large Cautiousness, and 
is known for prudence. He has a full 
development of the side-head generally, 
showing the power to achieve as well as 
the talent to conceive and organize and 
the power to construct. He has also a 
fine moral development, he is an accur- 
ate talker and a natural teacher. 

Mr. Wilson had the good fortune to 
be born in Ayreshire, Scotland, amid 
the scenery rendered familiar and mem- 
orable by Robert Burns. He came to 
America in 1851, at the age of sixteen. 
He received an academic education, and 
nearly all his life he has been a practical 
as well as a scientific farmer. From 
1857 to 1873 he was a member of the 
Towa legislature, and for four years he 
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was speaker of the House. He was 
elected to the forty-third and forty- 
fourth congresses, where he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. McKinley, who ap- 
preciated his worth, and has now sought 
his assistance. 
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This new office found Mr. Wilson fill- 
ing a professorship in the Ames Agri- 
cultural College in Iowa; and, therefore, 
he has, by inheritance, culture, taste and 
experience, acquired the talents neces- 
sary for his present public services. 


oo 


A PHRENOLOGICAL DETECTIVE. 


By Epwin Wess. 


(Uontinued from page 186.) 


“<The next moment there was an 
outcry, a tramp of hurrying feet, and an 
excited throng rushed into the street. 
“ Murder! ” was the cry. I felt a hand 
upon my shoulder, and, turning, faced 
an officer with the discarded, blood- 

' stained knife in his hand. Then I was 


brought here. To God and Mabel I am’ 


innocent, but in the mind of the world 
Iam a condemned murderer.’ His voice 
was firm, but there was an inexpressible 
sadness in the tone. 

“¢T feel that you are innocent,’ said 
I, ‘but your Hope is too small; you 
must cultivate it.’ 

“T had a friend who was a detective, 
and my next move was to see him. My 
man was skeptical. ‘It is the strongest 
case of circumstantial evidence that I 
ever saw,’ he said; ‘ there is not a link 
missing,’ but he went with me to the 
dead man’s offices. 

“T had a theory that some man be- 
longing to that suite of rooms had com- 
mitted the crime, as Drew, in my mind, 
was innocent, and no other person had 
left the place during the time in which 
the murder must have been committed. 
As we passed down the long aisle, on 
each side of which were desks and an 
army of men busily at work, I scruti- 
nized every man carefully, but I saw no 
murderer. We went on to the office, 
saw it as it had been at the time the 
deed was perpetrated, the windows still 
open to the breeze and the noise of the 
street. 

“ As we retraced our steps we passed 
the open door of a small office near the 
entrance, and I caught a glimpse of a 
short, stockily built man sitting list- 
lessly in a chair. 


“< Come along,’ said the detective, as 
I tarried for a further view; ‘that is 
Brokaw, King’s nephew and junior 
partner; but 1 was too much interested 
to hasten. 

“«Extraordinarily broad above the 
ears, powerful lower jaw, cruel, sensu- 
ous lips, large Destructiveness, large Ac- 
quisitiveness, Conscientiousness small, 
moral faculties all weak—a man who 
could commit murder without a scru- 
ple.’ These were my rapid deductions 
from the man’s profile as I saw it 
through the open door. 

“¢ Jim,’ said I to the detective, ‘sup- 
posing, now, that this man, Brokaw, 
committed the crime; what motive 
would you ascribe?’ 

“<QOh, well, said Jim, impatiently, 
‘nothing, unless that he happens to be 
the chief beneficiary under King’s will.’ 

“< Good,’ I cried; ‘now come with 
me.’ I led the way back to the dead 
man’s office. My science had found a 
suspect; the detective instinct in me 
was now being born. ‘Jim,’ said I, 
‘.don’t you see that a man by crouching 
could pass those clerks yonder, and then, 
turning between the partitions, enter 
Brokaw’s office unseen? Don’t you also 
see that the bloody knife might very 
easily have been thrown from that open 
window to the street where it was 
found?’ 

“¢ By George,’ he cried, ‘ that is so.’ 

“Now, Jim,’ said I, ‘I will imper- 
sonate a newspaper reporter, and we will 
see this man!’ We returned to Bro- 
kaw’s room, rapped on the door, and 
entered. ‘I come, Mr. Brokaw,’ said I, 
‘as a representative of the Criterion to 
interview you about the murder.’ 
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“Murder be hanged!’ shouted Bro- 
kaw, angrily. ‘Go interview the mur- 
derer himself; he is at the jail, and can 
give you all the details.’ 

“T don’t know what inspired the 
words, but I answered: ‘ Mr. Brokaw, I 
am under the impression that you are 
the only man who knows all the details.’ 

“The man turned as pale as death. 
All the coward in his animal nature 
came to the surface, and he sat staring 
at us, speechless. When the words came, 
he flew into a horrible rage. ‘ What do 
you mean,’ he yelled. ‘Do you accuse 
me of murder, you dog?” 

“Then Jim spoke up. ‘ Mr. Brokaw,’ 
he said, ‘ you accuse yourself; you are 
under arrest.’ 

“Brokaw was on his feet in an in- 
stant. Drawing a revolver, he fired at 
Jim, and it was the narrowest escape 
the boy ever had, as the bullet passed 
through his shirt on the side of his 
heart. I rushed forward and seized 
Brokaw’s arm. He made a violent 
wrench, swinging the muzzle of his re- 
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volver around against his throat. There 
was a second report, and Brokaw fell to 
the floor, dead. Whether it was suicide 
or whether my interference caused his 
death I shall never know, but I presume 
it was the latter. 

“When Brokaw’s safe was opened, a 
great bunch of the stolen papers was 
found, also a later will, changing the 
one that named him beneficiary; and, 
by the way, among these same papers 
was a receipt which reopened Drew’s 
case and saved his home. 

“Of course Drew was liberated, and 
when he and his future bride’came to 
me the following day, with hearts full 
of gratitude, and I felt the glorious 
peace that comes to one who has acted 
well, I caught my first glimpse of a 
future given over to the salvation of 
accused innocence, and that moment I 
became, and have ever since remained, 
a phrenological detective. My God- 
given science I did not abandon, but 
carried it with me into a new field of 
usefulness. 
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PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE-VIEWS—No. 11. 
By H. S. Drayron, M.D. 


PAUL VERLAINE, 


The brilliant but unfortunate poef, 
Verlaine, so much beloved by the 
French masses, among whom he spent 
most of his life, was selected by Herr 
Nordau as an apt illustration of the 
“degeneracy ” associated with intel- 
lectual genius. Nordau’s book appeared 
before the death of the French poet, yet 
the severity of the characterization 
was not relaxed, although opportunity 
might seem to have been thus afforded 
to those who were disposed to make per- 
sonal observation of the poet’s physical 
and psychical composition. 

The following extract from “ Degen- 
eration ” is a translation of a part of the 
reference to Verlaine: 

“In this man we find in astonish- 
ing completeness all the physical and 
mental marks of degeneration, and no 
author known to me answers so ex- 


actly, trait for trait, to the description 
of the degenerate given by the alienists 
—-his personal appearance, the history 
of his life, his intellect, his void of ideas 
and modes of expression. M. Jules 
Huret gives the following account of 
Verlaine’s physical appearance: ‘ His 
face like that of a wicked angel grown 
old, with a thin, untrimmed head and 
abrupt (?) nose; his bushy, bristling 
eyebrows, resembling bearded wheat, 
hiding deepest green eyes; his wholly 
bald and huge long skull, misshapen 
by enigmatic bumps—all these give to 
his physiognomy a contradictory ap- 
pearance of a stubborn asceticism and 
cyclopean appetites.’ As appears in 
these ludicrously labored and, in part, 
entirely senseless expressions, even the 
most scientific observer has been struck 
with what Huret calls his ‘ enigmatic 
bumps.’ If we look at the portrait of 
the poet by Eugene Carriere, of which 
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a photograph serves as frontispiece in 
the ‘Select Poems’ of Verlaine, and 
still more at that by M. Aman-Jean ex- 
hibited in the Champs de Mars Salon 
in 1892, we instantly remark the great 
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In view of the pronounced stand 
taken by Nordau with reference to the 
physical characteristics of degenerates 
it is interesting to have before us the 
portrait of a man who “ answers so ex- 
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PAUL VERLAINE, 


We are indebted to Messrs. Stone & Kimball, 


asymmetry of the head, which Lom- 
broso has pointed out among degen- 
erates, and the Mongolian physiognomy 
indicated by the projecting cheek- 
bones, obliquely placed eyes and thin 
beard, which the same investigator 
looks upon as signs of degeneration.” 


139 Fifth Avenue, for the loan of this portrait. 


actly, trait for trait, to the description 
of the degenerate given by the clinic- 
ists,” that we study it and descern those 
differences that are assumed to subsist 
between him and well balanced or un- 
degenerate men. 

We will confess that our first inspec- 
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tion cf this portrait, apparently made 
from a photograph by half-tone process, 
was disappointing on this line, for Nor- 
dau had prepared us to see something 
peculiar, awry, and repellant, whereas 
the picture in our judgment repre- 
sents a not unattractive person, and one 
whose organization for quality and de- 
velopment is certainly above average. 
There are delicacy and sensitiveness in 
a high degree, as would become the poet 
wh» could catch the sentiment of a class 
suffering and struggling amid the prob- 
lems of existence that press upon the 
toiling millions of a crowded metropo- 
lis. The head, so high in the upper fore- 
head and so broad in the side region, 
indicates great and ready sympathies, 
and that quick responding excitability 
that would utter its feeling on the im- 
pulse awakened by any salient event. 
Then note the elevation at the crown 
and the imposing width at the upper 
sincipital. One can easily conjecture 
the earnestness of Verlaine’s convictions 
and the spirit and pride that ruled their 
utterance. How great the sensitiveness 
of the man must have been! Not the 
one to pose conspicuously for notice and 
admiration, although he was pleased 
and encouraged by the recognition of 
whatever merit his work possessed, but 
rather to prefer to live and labor in a 
field withdrawn from the highway and 
among the people whose condition he 
pitied. The face physiognomy is that 
of the idealist, the artist, not of your 
shrewd, calculating, cool man of affairs. 
The expression is calm, steady, yet full 
of intensity; a reflective face, yet re- 
plete with determination and power. It 
reminds us of artists we have seen of 
whom no suspicion of degeneracy ever 
entered the mind of the critic. It re- 
minds us of writers who were never 
thought to be awry in mental expres- 
sion. That a man should have his pe- 
culiarities of style, expression, manner, 
and habit is but the natural expectation 
of society; and peculiarity may differ 
extremely, comparing one with another. 

The reference to the “ Mongolian 
physiognomy ” strikes us amusingly, be- 
cause it turns so much upon the twist of 
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an eyebrow or the contour of the super- 
orbitar ridge. The appearance of ob- 
liquity in the portrait of Verlaine is due 
most to the environment of the eyes. 
They are in a horizontal line, as anyone 
may test by laying a rule or square piece 
of cardboard edgewise across their cen- 
ters. Ifthe flaring eyebrows were want- 
ing we should consider the arch of the 
eye sockets nearly symmetrical in its 
line, but the rapid shading off of the 
eyebrows from the center outward im- 
parts the apparent upward trend. 
Should one study eyebrows in a throng 
of people, he will find many examples of 
this type. Asa rule, a projecting fore- 
head, strongly curved at the super-orbi- 
tar centres, has an appearance of obli- 
quity at the external angles, especially 
if the eyebrows are thin at their outer 
extremities. Many artists show this ap- 
parent obliquity. You see it in the por- 
traits of Rubens, Van Dyke, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir Frederick Leighton, etc. 
We might refer to some men and women 
‘of reputation that occur to mind, 
whose portraits have something “ Mon- 
golian” in them. For instance, Wilkie 
Collins, Stowell Brown, Miss Nightin- 
gale, Conan Doyle. The latter is much 
stronger in this respect than Verlaine. 
In the April number of this magazine 
a good portrait of Mr. Conan Doyle 
shows the characteristic, as the reader 
will see by a reference to it. But who 
thinks of this characteristic of physiog- 
nomy as of any prejudicial importance 
in its application to such men? 

Another point worthy of notice in 
this connection is that included in the 
reference to Verlaine’s “ enigmatic 
bumps.” What a confession from 
writers of such scientific presumption ! 
Gentlemen who so confidently impeach 
this one and that of degeneracy, because 
of a peculiarity of the ear, a twist of the 
nose, scarcity of beard, bushy eyebrows, 
prominent cheek-bones, etc., etc.! “ En- 
igmatic bumps!” Certainly we regret 
that the photographer who gave us the 
portrait from which our cut was taken, 
did not catch those wonderful mounds 
and excrescences, with the sun’s assist- 
ance. 
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GENERAL GRANT’S MEMORIAL. 


By Newtson Sizer. 


On the 27th of April, 1897, the 75th 
anniversary of his birth, the last great 
public act in the history of General 
Grant was performed. 

His character is the property of the 
nations. A product of the United 


nations of the globe, he met everywhere 
the reverent recognition of his talent 
and worth. 

Asa soldier, history has to be scanned 
to find his equal. Of a modest, unas- 
suming disposition, he did not even sus- 





GENERAL GRANT'S TOMB. 


With kind permission of Jas. Hart, Photegrapher, New York, 


States, he filled out the measure of a 
manly career, and the nation bestowed 
upon him the last great public function 
of reverence and respect. 

The most substantial, costly, and 
elaborate mausoleum in America was 
dedicated as the resting-place, not of 
the most brilliant, but perhaps of the 
most useful man since the revolution. 
Nor is his fame confined to his native 
country. When he had finished his 
great work and visited all the important 


pect himself as being capable of such 
gigantic work as time and duty called 
upon him to perform. It is reported 
of him that in reply to a question as to 
what he aspired to do and to become 
when he contemplated entering the 
army in the late war, he said that “ he 
hoped to be able to command the regi- 
ment successfully which he was rais- 
ing.” 

When the great war was ended and 
the final function of heroic patriotism 
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was to be enacted at Appomatox, he was 
dressed in the plainest possible man- 
ner. He received the sword of his dis- 
tinguished, though vanquished, oppo- 
nent and gracefully handed it back to 
him. He permitted the officers who 
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PORTRAIT OF GENERAL U. 


surrendered to retain their side arms, 
and all the Southern soldiers were al- 
lowed to retain their horses, ‘‘ as they 
would need them to till the soil when 
they got home.” No word or act of his 
left a rankling sting in any Southern 
heart. 

When the surrender was completed, 
he did not, with lofty plumes, gallop 
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through Richmond, the late capital of 
the Southern Confederacy, or even visit 
it. His magnanimity in refraining from 
everything that could mortify the gal- 
lant soldiers who had opposed him for 
years showed in brighter colors the 
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8. GRANT, 


manly heroism and the patriotism of 
the brave but modest soldier. 

When he made his tour around the 
world and met the eminent statesmen 
and soldiers of Europe, they looked the 
American soldier-citizen in the face and 
understood that they were in the pres- 
ence of greatness,-graced by ‘modesty. 
Bismarck, the master-spirit of Conti- 
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nental Europe, when he stood in the 
presence of General Grant, was satis- 
fied that he had met his equal; and in 
the Orient, that ablest of statesmen, 
Li Hung Chang, said that he had met 
two great men, Prince Bismarck and 
General Grant. 

The last crowning ovation of honor 
and respect, which patriots from all parts 
of our common country, without dis- 
tinction of section or party, assembled to 
make, was an honor, alike to those who 
rendered it, as well as to the memory 
and character of its illustrious subject. 


In the largest city of the Western 
World, and in the most conspicuous po- 
sition in that city, stands this magnifi- 
cent, yet simple, memorial in honor of 
a great man, the first five hundred dol- 
lars for the erection of which were sub- 
scribed by the greatest oriental charac- 
ter living, Li Hung Chang, and future 
generations will point to the structure 
and keep the ‘‘immortal name,” and the 
deeds it represents fresh, until time 
shall reduce the granite to common 
dust. 


a 


ENGLISH MEN AND 


Sir Josepa Lister, Bart., F.R.S., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Sureron — Exrraorprnary TO 
THE QUEEN. 


BY D. G, ELLIOTT. 


The portrait of the President of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science indicates, phrenologi- 





SIR JOSEPH LISTER. 


WOMEN OF NOTE. 


cally, that he is a man of rare culture 
and exceptional gifts, and hence is well 
qualified for such a position. His head 
is exceptionally high and broad in its 
anterior lobe, which indicates strength 
to propel, suggest, and create new ideas, 
and to dissect thoughts of various kinds. 
His mind is a pioneer one, and in ad- 
vance of others. His head indicates 
great activity of mind, which shows 
itself in an unusual fulness in all parts 
of the brain. He sees subjects from all 
sides, and cannot be cornered in any 
particular, for, even if he is examining 
a new subject, he is so logical that he 
likes to take everything into account. 
Sir Joseph has an unique organiza- 
tion; he has a well-balanced tempera- 
ment and an evenly formed head. His 
intellect is of a very superior order, and 
he possesses a great amount of brain 


‘ power, intellectual vigor, and strength 


of understanding. He is a deep and log- 
ical thinker, and has a great thirst for 
knowledge and information, and power 
to originate thought. His intellectual 
faculties are well rounded out, giving 
him a correct judgment of things and 
capacity to acquire knowledge, to take 
the advantage of circumstances, and 
to arrange and systematize his ideas. 
One of his strongest characteristics is 
his tenacity of mind and his power to 
accomplish what he undertakes. He is 
judiciously cautious, prudent, and dis- 
creet, and would show forethought in 
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the way he provided for consequences. 
He has strong propelling powers, giving 
him force, energy, and executiveness in 
achieving his purposes, and he would 
not easily be overcome by difficulties, 
but would resist all encroachments. His 
principal characteristics are his power 
to analyze, criticise, and discriminate; 
depth of thought and logical ability, 
firmness and decision of character, ver- 
satility of talent, and the ability to turn 
off work with dispatch; strong sympa- 
thy and power to enter into the need of 
others; vouthfulness and pliability of 
mind and sense of humor. He would 
be concise, but interesting as a speaker. 

He is a true dignitary of Science, and 
especially of Medicine, and the subject 
of his Inaugural Address last Septem- 
ber was “Science and the Healing 
Art.” 

He was made a Baronet in 1883. and 
last autumn succeeded Lord Kelvin as 
President of the Royal Society. He has 
the distinction of being the first man 
who has been raised to the English 
peerage for contribution to the cause of 
medical science. 


Mrs. Hueu Price Hueues. 


BY J. A. FOWLER. 


Mrs. Hughes is one of the most re- 
markable women of the nineteenth 
century. She embodies what a few pes- 
simistic people believe is impossible, 
namely, that a woman can be thorough- 
ly educated, attend to public work, and 
yet possess a home that is in every sense 
of the word a place of domestic happi- 
ness and inspiration. Public work has 
not spoiled her sympathetic nature, 
hence she possesses an individual charm 
which is universally admired and re- 
spected. She is known to both sides 
of the great Atlantic Ocean, and has 
friends in all parts of the world. Hav- 
ing seen Mrs. Hughes many times, I 
can speak with that degree of authority 
which recognizes the point and impulse 
of her life and character. That many 
people would have been spoilt with an 
equal amount of success and apprecia- 
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tion that Mrs. Hughes has received, is 
not to be doubted. But there is as 
much difference between Mrs. Hughes, 
with that class of women, as there is 
between shoddy and real silk. Her 
head indicates several strong character- 
istics. ‘The first we notice is her deep 
sympathy, coming, as it does, through 
her very large development of Benevo- 
lence. ‘The second is her inspirational 
mind, which manifests itself through 
her large organ of Spirituality, which 





HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


MRS, 


gives her faith and trust in the unseen, 
hidden and mysterious things of life. 
The third is her intuitive gift, which 
shines out through her large Human 
Nature, and in the portrait is seen at 
the top of the forehead. This gives to 
her character a wonderful intuitional 
power, and an exceptionally clear vi- 
sion of the character and motives of 
others. While some persons are plung- 
ing in despair about what to do and 
whom to trust, she possesses the blue 
sky and clear sunshine in her mental vi- 
sion which enable her to be free from 
worry of such a nature. Another char- 
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acteristic manifests itself through her 
strong domestic faculties. She utilizes 
all the forces possible to make home at- 
tractive, and knows how to endear her 
own children, as well as myriads of 
others, to her motherly heart. Her 
Conjugality or parental love, Inhabi- 
tiveness and Friendship, are all strongly 
marked, hence she would have shown a 
similar breadth of sympathy for the 
young and old in all her labors, whether 
they had been for the West End Mis- 
sion or not. She has been placed, how- 
ever, in a position of great responsibil- 
ity, and the beautiful simplicity of her 
nature, her wonderful strength of mind, 
courage, enterprise, and determined 
spirit, have enabled her to accomplish 
the work of a hundred women. Anoth- 
er of her characteristic traits is her 
practical common Sense. Her percep- 
tive faculties balance well with her re- 
flectives. Hence she has no visionary 
air castles or artificial schemes and 
plans of work. All her ideas are util- 
itarian in character, and are capable of 
manifesting themselves in a way that 
enables her to carry through what she 
once attempts. The faculty of Order is 
also large, which gives her method, sys- 
tem, and capacity to work things out 
from a practical basis. Her Language 
joined to her Order, Casuality and Ide- 
ality, expresses itself in well chosen 
words, which indicate a mind well un- 
der control. She is energetic and force- 
ful in character, and capable of work- 
ing far beyond the limit of her strength. 
Her Destructiveness is so mellowed by 
her Modesty and Benevolence that she 
thinks less of conventionality and of 
what people will say about her work 
than the majority of women generally 
do. In short, Mrs. Hughes will be 
known for inspirational sympathy; in- 
tuitive, practical, far-sightedness; un- 
selfish and sincere regard for the happi- 
ness, as well as the temporary and spir- 
itual condition of others, and for her 
keen sense of humor, which often has a 
more logical bearing in settling mat- 
ters than has the deepest philosophy. 
She is one of the hardest working 
women in London, and has inspired 
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scores of noble-hearted women to work 
for Christ. 


Sir Isaac Hoven, Barr. 
BY JOHN WM. TAYLOR. 


On behalf of the readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL I called by 
appointment at Oakworth House, York- 
shire, and was very cordially received 
by Sir Isaac in his magnificent library. 

I explained that I was interested in 
his great age and the great activity of 
his mental faculties. 

Sir Isaac Holden expressed himself 
perfectly willing to give any informa- 
tion that might be of benefit to the 
public or myself. 

Among other things, I was delighted 
to find Sir Isaac full of mental vigor, 
at the same time possessing a good 
share of physical activity also. I found 
by nature he possesses a mental-motive 
temperament, or, to be strictly accu- 
rate, nearly an equal amount of both 
temperaments, with a tendency toward 
biliousness. 

He is tough and wiry in constitu- 
tion (but not particularly strong); this, 
combined with large force, courage, 
and Firmness, gives great capacity for 
severe and prolonged mental exertion, 
combined with much physical activity. 

He possesses a striking personality, 
being impressive, thorough-going, and 
determined in character and purpose. 
Dignity is strong enough to give self- 
reliance and independence of action, 
without making him haughty or proud. 

Such a man, when convinced that a 
certain object is attainable, will spare 
neither time, money, nor strength to ac- 
complish his purpose. 

His very large Observation, combined 
with the fulness at his temples, gives 
special capacity for making discoveries, 
also a keen thirst for knowledge, and 
great ability to acquire it. 

He will be fond of gathering facts 
and minutize as to their details ; thus 
few things escape his notice. 

His very large development of Form 
gives a wonderful memory of outlines, 
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forms, faces, etc.; this, combined with 
large Ideality and Constructiveness, 
gives great capacity to formulate and 
complete an idea in the mind; so much 
so that he will be able to see an object 
in his mind before it has a material 
form. 

This combination of mental powers 
gives special talent for making inven- 
tions, and for improving those things 
already in existence. 

He must have been very quick in ob- 
serving defects in machinery, and just 
as ready to seek a remedy or improve 
upon the same. Further, struggling 
with a difficulty would give a certain 
amount of pleasure, rather than pain, 
to such a nature. 

Had Sir Isaac Holden turned his at- 
tention to designing and manufactur- 
ing, in all probability he would have 
achieved success in that direction. 
Order being very large, combined with 
large calculation, gives mathematical 
capacity of the highest order; in short, 
we have before us a truly scientific 
type of intellect. He works by rule; 
further, he must have been noted for 
great method and exactness in most 
things. Causality being large gives 
great capacity to reason from cause to 
effect; this, aided by very large Com- 
parison, endues him with remarkable 
power of rapid criticism and great 
quickness in discerning new truths and 
scientific principles. With these, and 
other combinations already mentioned, 
he could have succeeded first-rate, as.a 
physiologist, naturalist, or astronomer. 

Unless a man is master of a subject 
in the presence of Sir Isaac Holden he 
is very liable to be caught in a strong 
net of criticism. His large Acquisi- 
tiveness has given an inclination to ac- 
quire knowledge, to undertake great 
things, to work very hard, and econo- 
mize in many ways, and he has succeeded 
in accumulating wealth and influence. 
He must have been remarkable in his 
search for knowledge, as a young man, 
and even in middle life he must have 
been an ardent student. Conscien- 
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tiousness being well developed, gives 
him a keen sense of justice. If, there- 
fore, he is convinced that a certain cause 
is a just one, whether in business mat- 
ters, politics, or religion, he would aid or 
give practical support; on the other 
hand, were he convinced that the cause 
is an unjust one, then he would be 
equally determined in his opposition 








SIR ISAAC HOLDEN, 


against it, whether its advocates were 
his friends or his foes. 

His Benevolence being large, it has 
prevented him from retaining for his 
own use all that he has amassed; he 
must have given away many thousands 
of pounds to various philanthropic ob- 
jects, ete. It may be truly said of him 
that he has won distinction by real 
merit. 

Sir Isaac Holden will (all being 
well) be ninety years of age on May 7, 
1897. 
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BURNS AND SCOTT COMPARED. 


PAPER RECENTLY READ BEFORE THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 


By L. F. 


In spite of the old saying, “ Compari- 
sons are odious,” we incline to the be- 
lief that comparison—when rightly ex- 
ercised, and as a means to an end—is a 
most useful and valuable faculty. 

Without its aid we could form no just 
estimate of authors or their works, nor 
assign them their true place in litera- 
ture. Lacking this organ (in conjunc- 
tion with others) we should be unable to 
discern any more poetry in Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost ” than in Dr. Watts’s 
Hymns. 

Is it possible to say anything new, or 
even fresh, about the two authors under 
discussion? It certainly seems utterly 


impossible to do so at first sight. 

And yet, though biographies, essays 
and sketches of these noted men have 
grown and multiplied until their name 
is legion, most writers, so far as we are 


aware, have treated of them from the 
purely literary standpoint, or merely in- 
dulged in gossip about their personality 
and surroundings, without once allud- 
ing to that which was at the root of all 
their thoughts and actions, viz., their 
phrenological development and the way 
in which it is manifested in their writ- 
ings and mode of life generally. 

The following quotation from Car- 
lyle’s essay on Burns certainly savors of 
the phrenological axiom that no organ 
of the mind acts alone. He says: 

Poetry, except in such cases as that 
of Keats (where the whole consists in a 
weak-eyed, maudlin sensibility, and a 
certain vague random tunefulness of 
nature) is no separate faculty, no organ 
which can be superadded to the rest 
and disjoined from them; but rather the 
result of their general harmony and 
completion.” 

Again, Prof. Stewart says: 

“ All the faculties of Burns’s mind 
were, as far as I could judge, equally 
vigorous. From his conversation I 
should have pronounced him fitted to 
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excel in whatever walk of life he had 
chosen to exert his abilities.” 

This judgment agrees with the delin- 
eation of the poets’ character given by 
our late lamented President, Prof. 
Fowler. He shows how the head must 
have been developed in every part. 
Those who read his life and works 
will inevitably come to this conclu- 
sion, too; but, as Mr. Fowler points out, 
had there been a slightly larger de- 
velopment of the moral brain, he would 
have had a better balance of mind, and 
his passions and impulses would have 
been more under control. Benevo- 
lence, being the largest faculty in the 
moral group, had a controlling influ- 
ence over all the rest. We have abun- 
dant proof of this in his poetry. The 
intense pathos, sympathy and love to- 
wards every living thing which runs 
through all his works like a golden 
thread, is as touching as it is beautiful. 
Laughter and tears commingle in his 
inimitable songs, like alternating sun- 
shine and rain on an April day. Thus 
are humor and pathos ever blended in 
truly poetic souls! 

Can anything be more tenderly path- 
etic than his “ Address to a Wood- 
lark ”? 


O stay, sweet warbling woodlark, stay! 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray; 
A hapless lover courts thy lay, 
Thy soothing, fond complaining. 
Again, again that tender part, 
That I may catch thy melting art; 
For surely that wad touch her heart, 
Wha kills me wi’ disdaining! 


Say, was thy little mate unkind, 

And heard thee as the careless wind? 

Oh! nocht but love and sorrow joined, 
Sic notes o’ woe could wauken. 

Thou tells o’ never-ending care, 

0’ speechless grief and dark despair. 

For pity’s sake, sweet bird, nae mair, 
Or my poor heart is broken. 


Even the mountain daisy turned up 
by the plough calls forth a lament, and 
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the wounded hare moves him to indig- 
nation and pity. 

The stately simplicity of the “ Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night ” is unrivalled in 
literature. 

Of humorous pieces there is no lack. 
“Tam O’ Shanter ” and “ The Address 
to a Field Mouse ” may be given as ex- 
amples. 
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more venerable, but that of wisely guid- 
ing his own life was not given.” Thus 


it was that “the grand unrhymed ro- 
mance of his earthly existence ” came 
to an untimely end at the early age of 
thirty-seven. 

We reluctantly leave this part of our 
subject to consider the—to us at least— 
less interesting character of Sir Walter 


ROBERT BURNS, 


In a word, Burns took the common 
things of life and idealized them, lifting 
them above the commonplace, and 
clothing everything he touched with 
new beauty and grace. His truthful- 
ness, sincerity, hatred of hypocrisy and 
love to all things, animate and inani- 
mate, seem to us to be the cause of his 
great and lasting popularity. As Car- 
lyle says, “ To the ill-starred Burns was 
given the power of making man’s life 


Scott. In order to understand him, we 
must glance at his life, for we gain but 
a poor insight into his aims and ambi- 
tions from his work. And herein lies 
the great difference between the two 
men. The one (Scott) saw with the 
outward eye and described what he saw. 
The other (Burns) saw with the soul— 
was a seer in the truest sense of the 
word. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AMERICAN HOME CULTURE SOCIETY. 


PLAN FOR ORGANIZATION, 


Nathaniel Sands, a pioneer in the ag- 
itation for the elevation of the home by 
means of educated parentage, wrote: 
“The sacred duties devolving upon par- 
ents cannot be properly discharged 
without special education, any more 
than medical or other professional 
knowledge, or a high order of scientific 
attainments, can be acquired without 
earnest and persevering study. . 4 
A time has been reached when knowl- 
edge should be organized into power, 
and modern science and philosophy 
rendered more potential in the eleva- 
tion of mankind to much higher plains, 
moral, intellectual, and phy sical. 
Parents should be taught that they are 
the trustees of their children’s lives 
and highest welfare; that upon them 
depends whether or not their children 
shall be endowed with well balanced 
minds, intellectual strength, good con- 
stitutions, well formed, healthy bodies, 


amiable dispositions, and pure, consci- 


entious natures. To guide civ- 
ilization into nobler channels, more en- 
larged conceptions of life, its duties 
and responsibilities, is a work chiefly 
resting upon properly educated moth- 
ers. . . The philosopher, the sci- 
entist and the teacher, the theologian, 
the missionary and the reformer, the 
statesman, the author and the editor 
have been expanding their efforts in a 
manner peculiar to each. There has 
been not only no concurrent action, no 
harmonious plan, but rather an antag- 
onism.” Withal, the effort has been 
too exclusively in the line of reforma- 
tion, and comparatively no attention of 
any consequence to correct formation. 
In view of the foregoing facts it is 
evident that if anything of a permanent 
value is to be accomplished it must be 
by means of systematic, organized, and 
far-reaching effort. Organization will 
accomplish wonderful results where in- 
dividual effort will fail. It is true that 
during the last twelve months unusual 
interest has been awakened on behalf of 


the culture of the Home; organizations 
have been started, but in every case the 
interest has been restricted to certain 
departments of the Home, and the 
plans of organization have provided for 
merely general interest. ‘The recent 
Congress of Mothers at Washington has 
stimulated a great deal of interest 
among the mothers of the country. So 
far so good. But we are informed that 
the Congress has no specific plans for 
the future, no plans for definite organ- 
ization, and it has simply thrown out 
the suggestion that whosoever will may 
come together and forma club. There 
is to be no widespread system, no unity 
for strength, no aggregation of inter- 
ests, no joining together in effort and 
study. What little arrangements have 
been made provide simply for slip-shod 
methods of organization, irregular agi- 
tation, and spasmodic enthusiasm. 

System and unity are essential to the 
success of all movements meant to be 
national, universal. There must be 
head and parts. There can be no uni- 
versality without locality, where edu- 
cation of individual mothers is con- 
cerned. All successful movements, 
such as the W. C. T. U., the Y. M. C. 
A., the Y. P. 8. C. E., C. L. S. C., ete., 
have started as merely local affairs and 
have spread, by influences going out 
and other localities taking pattern, and 
the good of the whole has been assured 
by consolidation of parts into a unit. 
Every movement of importance has a 
central organization and branches near 
or afar. All are systematized, united, 
national, and local, and so it must be 
with the Home Culture movement if 
it is to be of lasting and widespread 
usefulness. 

With the hope that it may be useful 
so far as it is suggestive, the following 
plan is proposed for an organization to 
elevate the Home by a broad and com- 
prehensive education of parents upon 
all subjects pertaining to it, such as 
marriage, parentage, child-culture, 
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chemistry and bacteriology, domestic 
science and art, household art and econ- 
omy, home amusements, home nursing 
and hygiene, and public hygiene, etc. 

An organization such as is suggested 
raight be known as “The American 
Home Culture Society.” A society com- 
posed of earnest, practical, intelligent, 
and thoroughly interested persons, 
firmly established and giving assurance 
of increasing usefulness. Theaim should 
then be to acquire, through subscrip- 
tion, funds sufficient for the rental, 
purchase, or erection of a suitable build- 
ing, to be used as a headquarters or in- 
stitute of home culture. There would 
naturally be established within such an 
institute various departments and feat- 
ures, which might, with advantage, be 
as follows: 

An Educational Department, where 
instruction might be given on the sub- 
jects above mentioned. The main pur- 
pose of this department should be the 
preparation of lecturers to go forth and 
awaken the public interest and con- 
science, and who could act as supplies 
for the local circles (of which we will 
speak further), and to qualify and em- 
ploy organizers and teachers to instruct 
private classes in connection with the 
local circles. 

A Parliament, patterned after the 
ordinary debating or literary societies. 
Here lectures and addresses could be 
delivered and opportunity had for the 
discussion of home problems and the 
delivery of papers on home topics. 

A Library for the collection and 
preservation of literature on the Home 
and Family. 

A Department of Literature and 
Publications —One work of the insti- 
tute should be to catalogue, distribute, 
and offer for sale such text and other 
books, pamphlets, ete., as may be espe- 
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cially suitable for its purposes. Special 
literature advocating the principles of 
the movement should be issued from 
time to time and circulated throughout 
the country. 

A Printed Bulletin should be pub- 
lished, emanating from the Institute or 
central organization. ‘The local cir- 
cles could thus be kept in sympathy and. 
in touch with the Institute. Besides 
performing this office, the Bulletin 
would be used as the special organ of 
the movement. It should publish re- 
sults of discussions and researches at 
the institute, data of progress, articles 
on home topics, references in column 
to such articles in the various current 
magazines of the day and to standard 
authors, book reviews, etc. 

Local Circles (or branches of the cen- 
tral organization).—In order to spread 
the influence and usefulness of the 
movement and to put into practical op- 
eration the results of the instruction, 
investigation, and discussions at the in- 
situte, there seems to be no more prac- 
tical plan than to encourage and aid the 
formation of local home culture circles 
or guilds in each district of the coun- 
try, or in the various churches, which- 
ever may be found most practical, thus 
reaching the parents direct. 

The foregoing is but a rough sketch 
of what is suggested. Organization will 
develop and perfect the plan, and it 
needs but a few earnest and faithful 
organizers, who believe in the necessity 
for such a movement, to launch it forth 
and eventually make it one of the most 
important institutions of the day. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. J. A. TROPE. 


Will our readers kindly send us their 
views on the above practical sugges- 
tions?—Ed. P. M. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


BRAINS SLEEP IN SECTIONS. 


Sir James Crichton Browne, the expert 
on brain diseases, holds that insomnia is 
not attended with such disastrous conse- 


quences as it is commonly supposed. It is 
not as dangerous as the solicitude of the 
sufferer. He suggests that the brains of 
literary men, who are the most frequent 
victims, acquire the trick of the heart, 
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which takes a doze of a fraction of asecond 
after each beat, and so manages to get six 
hours’ rest in 24. Some brains, in cases of 
insomnia, sleep in sections, different brain 
centres going off duty in turn. 


THE BRAIN OF AN ANT. 

Well may Mr. Darwin speak of the brain 
of an ant as one of the most wonderful par- 
ticles of matter in the world. Weare apt to 
think that it is impossible for so minute a 
piece of matter to possess the necessary 
complexity required for the discharge of 
such elaborate functions. The microscope 
will no doubt show some details in the ant’s 
brain, but these fall hopelessly short of re- 
vealing the refinement which the ant’s brain 
must really have. The microscope is not 
adequate to show us the texture of matter. 
It has been one of the great discoveries of 
modern times to enable us to form some 
numerical estimate of the exquisite delicacy 
of the fabric which we know as inert mat- 
ter. Water, or air, or iron, may be divided 
and subdivided, but the process cannot be 
carried on indefinitely. There is a well-de- 
fined limit. We are able (adds the Astron- 
omer Royal of Ireland) to make some ap- 
proximation to the number of molecules in 
a given mass of matter. Sir W. Thomson 
has estimated that the number of atoms in 
a cubic inch of air is to be expressed by the 
number three followed by no fewer than 
twenty ciphers. The brain of the ant doubt- 
less contains more atoms than an equal vol- 
ume of air; and even if we suppose them to 
be the same and if we take the size of an 
ant’s brain to be a little sloke one-thou- 
sandth of an inch in diameter, we are able 
to form some estimate of the number of 
atoms it must contain. The number is to 
be expressed by writing down six and fol- 
lowing it by eleven ciphers. We can im- 
agine these atoms grouped in so many vari- 
ous ways that even the complexity of the 
ant’s brain may be intelligible when we 
have so many units to deal with. An illus- 
tration will perhaps make the argument 
clearer. Take a million and a half of little 
black marks, put them in a certain order, 
and we have a wondrous result—Darwin’s 
‘* Descent of Man.” This book merely con- 
sists of about a million and a half letters, 
placed one after the other in a certain or- 
der. Whatever be the complexity of the 
ant’s brain, it is still hard to believe that it 
could not be fully described in 400,000 vol- 
umes, each as large as Darwin’s work. Yet 
the number of molecules in the ant’s brain 
is at least 400,000 times as great as the 
number of letters in the memorable volume 
in question.—‘‘ Longman’s Magazine.” 
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THE USE AND ARUSE OF THE 


BRAIN. 


In a lecture delivered before the Indus- 
trial Educational Association the eminent 
Dr. William A. Hammond said : 

**Tt is wel! for us to know that the emo- 
tions cause more unhappiness and crime 
than any other function of the brain. Hu- 
man beings are governed by their emotions, 
and it is well that they should be, though 
it is emotionsthat wear away the brain. It 
is the emotions, such as anxiety, fear, sor- 
row, and love. I consider that eight hours 
are sufficient for a man to use his brain, 
because if he exceed that time he becomes 
nervous and fretful, and an exhausted brain 
is an irritable brain. You may not feel the 
evil effects of the stress of brain-work at the 
time, but you will sooner or later, when it 
will be too late. The men that work at 
night with their brains are the ones that ex- 
pose themselves to danger and death, which 
will surely come unless the great strain on 
the mind is lightened. 

‘** Any man who neglects the first warn- 
ing of a brain or nervous system that is be- 
coming exhausted, overtaxed, or about to 
break down is not only a fool but a crim- 
inal. These signs are not many, but they 
tell the story of coming dangers only too 
plainly. Headache, sleeplessness, irrita- 
bility of temper, neuralgic pains about the 
head and heart, unrestful sleep, nervous 
dyspepsia, dull eyes, heaviness of the head 
and stupid feeling after meals, unreasona- 
ble anger, worry about trifles, tingling and 
numbness in the limbs, cold feet and bands, 
flushed face and burning ears, palpitation 
of the heart, and irregular, weak, and un- 
steady pulse. When you note these symp- 
toms beware; the brain and nerves are 
about to break down, and it may mean in- 
sanity, perhaps death.” 


PRESSURE AT THE EARTH’S CENTRE. 


The philosophers who have figured on the 
condition of things at the earth’s centre 
give opinions which vary widely. Some 
think that the earth’s interior is composed 
of white-hot molten matter. Others are of 
the opinion that the pressure is so great 
that all substances have been condensed 
beyond our powers of conception. Dr. 
Young goes so far as to say that a block of 
steel ten feet square would be pressed into 
a block only two feet square if taken 4,000 
miles below the earth’s surface. 


Its no use moving, if you don’t know 
what your move is; you'd better by far 
keep still.—Charles Dickens. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC MEASUREMENT OF CHILDREN. 


By Caprars Harrison Evans, Proressor or GyYMNASTICs. 


If it is desirable that the physical de- 
velopment of children should be stud- 
ied, and that when it is not satisfactory 
certain changes must be made to render 
it so, we must have means of testing and 
measuring their growth, and I believe 
with yard, tape and scales we can very 
accurately do this. Very few persons 
know what height a child should be in 
relation to its age and weight, nor do 
they know where to look for the infor- 
mation. A great deal may be learned 
regarding a child’s health by attention 
to these points, and still more by keep- 
ing a record through several years to 
see that a child is growing proportion- 
ately, not standing still or growing too 
fast; and I am inclined to think that 
such a record will enable us to judge 
to what extent lessons are desirable and 
how the hours of study should be ar- 
ranged. Parents’ guessing as to whether 
a child is getting thin is often vague 
and unreliable. I have heard of a 
mother saying her child was getting so 
thin when it was found that two pounds 
more flesh had been gained; nor is judg- 
ing of height by the shortening of the 
frock a much better guide. The meas- 
urements I recommend, and have used, 
are the height, without shoes; weight, 
without clothes; length of arms, 
stretched out to their fullest extent 
with back against the wall; the length 
from the hips to the ground; the cir- 
cumference of the hips at the widest 
part; the length of the spine; circum- 
ference of the legs; circumference of 
the shoulders, arms, and hands. The 
length of the face from root of nose to 
point of chin; the length of the nose, 
length of the ear, and the width be- 


tween the eyes. The cranial measure- 
ments I recommend are the circumfer- 
ence of the head just above the ears and 
over the boniest portion of the frontal 
bone; the circumference three inches 
above these points, passing over Cau- 
sality and Continuity; the measure- 
ments of the four areas of the head— 
the frontal, the coronal, the occipital, 
from the opening of the ear forward, 
upward, and backward. ‘These include 
the intellectual faculties, moral senti- 
ments, and selfish propensities; thus 
the dolichocephalic, the brachyceph- 
alic, and the mesocephalic divisions 
will be duly examined. I would meas- 
ure the frontal bone in three ways: (1) 
across the forehead from the coronal 
suture on one side to the same suture 
on the other side; (2) from the zygom- 
atic arch to the great ankeive fontan- 
elles; (3) from the nasal bone to the 
coronal suture along the medium line. 
I would recommend the measurement 
of each of the principal bones, the pari- 
etal, the occipital, and temporal, in the 
same way, so as to ascertain the width, 
height, and breadth of each. The next 
physiological point for examination 
should be the temperamental condi- 
tions; under these come the mental, 
motive, and vital temperaments. The 
mental temperament includes three sets 
of organs, the cerebrum, the cerebel- 
lum, and the special organs of sense 
and the nerves. Under the motive or 
muscular temperament come _ three 
other sets of organs, the bones, muscles, 
and ligaments. Under the vital or 
nutritive temperament come the three 
classes of organs, lymphatics, blood- 
vessels, and glands. 
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This system of measurements of 
cranio-topography, if insisted on and 
persevered with, will enable us to obtain 
a scientific and psychological basis of 
the mentally weak or sound. 

One of the greatest advantages con- 
nected with these measurements of head 
and body is, that when rightly under- 
stood and applied, they enable the 
parent to educate the mind of the child, 
and so bring about the best possible 
result. We have all the elements of the 
adult in the child which depend for 
their development upon suitable en- 
vironment and favorable conditions of 
growth and expansion; therefore, as 
with the apple tree full of beautiful 
blossoms it often depends upon the 
amount of sunshine how many mature 
and ripen into fruit, so with the good 
and bad characteristics in children. 

Test of eyesight, sense of smell, sense 
of sound, and shake of the hand. Let 
us now examine the height. 

A baby at birth measures about nine- 
teen or twenty inches, girls being about 
half an inch shorter than boys. At three 
a child is supposed to have reached half 
its height, and at ten three-quarters. 
The most rapid growth takes place dur- 
ing the first year of existence, when it 
exceeds seven inches. The average 
height of an adult male in the United 
Kingdom is five feet seven and a half 
inches, and a female five feet two and a 
half inches. 

Boys continue to be taller than girls 
up to the age of nearly twelve, but at 
that age girls pass them in height and 
take the lead until they are in turn 
passed by boys at a little over, or about, 
fourteen, and from that time the boy 
is the taller. The average increase per 
annum is about two inches, though this 
varies; some children increase at the 
rate of one-half inch only, others at 
three inches. 

Mere guessing does not tell us wheth- 


er the rate is slow or fast; actual meas- 


urement is necessary. 
Take, for example, the age of a boy 
and girl who are six years old: 
6 years—44.00 inches. 42.88 inches. 
16 years—64.31 inches. 61.75 inches. 


We can do very little to alter height. 
If a child is growing fast, nothing can 
be done to stop it; and-if growth takes 
place slowly, we have little power to in- 
crease it. It would certainly be inter- 
esting to study this carefully. Weight 
is one of the most important measure- 
ments of children. The weight of the 
clothes should first be carefully ascer- 
tained, or, better still, weigh the child 
without them. ‘Two boys under ten 
were weighed, and the weight of one 
boy’s clothes was found to be six pounds 
and the other seven pounds, and the 
younger boy’s clothes were the heavier 
of the two. 

The average weight for boys over that 
age is nine pounds. It is better to com- 
pare a child with others of the same 
height than with those of the same age, 
as weight depends more on height than 
on age. Take the height of boys aged 
nine years—forty-one inches; weight, 
fifty-one pounds; at thirteen years of 
age—fifty-six inches; weight, seventy- 
one pounds. The amount of gain in 
weight varies from four to six pounds 
in a year. 

When the weight is below par, special 
care should be taken in the matter of 
food, exercise, and sleep. 

Chest girth—This is measured hori- 
zontally around the chest and under the 
arms while the child counts ten. The 
way I would suggest is to measure di- 
rectly after a deep breath and compare 
it with the flat chest. Take the height 
with chest measurement: 

40 inches. 23.75 inches. 

56 inches. 27.25 inches. 

Between the ages of ten and fourteen 
there is a difference of two inches. 

Daily practising in deep breathing 

should be insisted upon. 
Span of arms.—<As a rule the child’s 
span equals his height; sometimes there 
is a difference of from three and a half 
inches shorter to two and a half inches 
longer. 

Length of leg, from hip to sole of 
foot.—It-will be from one to two inches 
less than half the height of the body. 
Measurements of waist and hips.—A 
boy’s hips should measure less than his 
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chest, a girl’s more. Blindness, accord- 
ing to statistics, is proved to be on the 
increase among children through neg- 
lect in infancy. Children should be 
obliged to obtain a certificate before go- 
ing to school, to prove that the condi- 
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tion of their eyes is not such as to en- 
danger the eyes of their school fellows, 
in the same way as they have to show a 
certificate of vaccination. 

All measurements and tests should be 
taken two or three times a year. 


a 


PHYSICAL CULTURE EXERCISES. 
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THE FLEXOR AND EXTENSOR. 


(Bending and Stretehing.) 


This exercise can, as the illustration 
shows, be done without dumb-bells. If 
vigorously executed, it should prove of 
great benefit. A vigorous bending and 
stretching of the arms from the elbow 
upward is the first movement. It is per- 
formed with closed hands and a stiff 
tension of the arm muscles. In the de- 
scending movement, when the hands 
have reached the shoulders and the el- 
bows are bent, the latter should be 
slightly raised and the hands brought 
down with force to the sides. This 
movement requires the assistance, more 
or less, of nearly all the arm muscles. 
It serves as a part of the system of uni- 
versal motion, and gives free action to 
the elbow joint as a remedy against a 
defective state of the arm muscles, and 





FIG. 8. 


helps to promote respiration. The arms 
should not be bent when stretched over 
the head, but allowed their full length, 
and stretched to their fullest extent, 
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and should be so placed that they nearly 
touch the head. 


FORWARD AND BACKWARD BENDING 
EXERCISE. 


In this exercise it is necessary to stif- 
fen the lower limbs and keep the mus- 
cles of the legs rigid. The back is bent 
forward as far as possible and then to 
the rear. This movement must be very 
gently performed until the muscles get 
well used to their work. The forward 
motion is produced by the muscles of 
the fore-part of the abdomen, and the 
backward one, by the extensor muscles 
of the back. By this means a very 
healthful influence is exercised on the 
organization of the abdomen when slug- 
gish or suffering from constipation, and 
a beneficial strengthening effect is pro- 
duced on the lower muscles of the back. 





A SIDEWARD MOVEMENT OF THE BODY. 


All these movements should be taken 
not more than six (6) times in succes- 
sion at first, but after considerable prac- 
tice, say daily for a month, they can be 
increased about 12, 15 and 20 times in 
succession. 

In this exercise the trunk maintains 
its upright position, and bends to either 
side at equal distance. The legs, as in 
the previous exercise, being immovable, 
and the back straightened. The lower 


back-muscles and those of the hips are 
thereby principally used. By this 
movement, action, and.stretching of the 
fore-coat of the stomach on the opposite 
side, takes place, causing the intestines 
to be moved from one side to the other, 
or gently kneaded, thus promoting the 
action of the organs of the trunk, and 
serves as a preventive against a disabled 
state of the muscles employed. The 
shoulders and neck are not moved at all, 
but are kept as rigid as the lower ex- 
tremities. Hence, the movement of this 
exercise is combined to the central, or 
trunk, muscles. 


J 


THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE. 
BY MRS. H. WHITNEY, OF NEW JERSEY. 


There are as important things behind the throne as any 
that stand before it. Elegance, style, wealth, jewels, dress 
and undress, are considered of the first moment, but the 
real power that makes the machinery work smoothly is too 
often lost sight of. A throne exists in every ‘* Woman's 
Kingdom,” whether the Queen be of Royal blood or not, and 
it is just as necessary for her to attend to the power that 
lies behind her throneas to consider what her spring gowns 
are to be. 





Let us examine them. 


KITCHENS. 


The subject of kitchens is of immense in- 
terest. They should be as perfect in their 
way as the best drawing-room, and it is not 
an ideal suggestion that says, the tables 
should be snowy white and the range clean 
and brightly polished. The furniture should 
be plain and strong. Two tables are essen- 
tial, one a low one covered with zine, raised 
on castors so that it can be easily moved 
about and kept under the other one—the 
larger one—when not wanted, and be used 


‘for paring vegetables, fruit, ete. 


THE RANGE. 


The range is the most important thing in 
the kitchen, and much depends upon the 
proper condition of the flues and the use of 
the draught, the building of a fire, the use 
of coal, how the work of the day begins. 
The grate should never be quite full, and 
the coal not come above the lining of the 
range. 

THE KITCHEN UTENSILS. 

These should be washed as carefully as 
the dining-room articles. Butchers’ wooden 
skewers are better to scrape or clean the 
pots with than a knife or spoon. 
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Hot water should never be allowed to 
cool in the kettle, as it will rust it. Tin is 
the most easily rusted, granite next, and 
then iron. 

It is better to wipe out with paper the 
utensils that fish has been cooked in before 
being washed. 

SINKS. 

These should be flushed out twice a day 
with hot soda water. 

Proportions: three quarts of boiling 
water to a quarter pint of washing soda. 

Much of the health of the family depends 
on the proper care of the kitchen utensils 
and the sweet condition of the sink and 
drain pipe. 

TO SELECT POULTRY. 

To select fresh, the eyes are bright and 
full and the feet and legs limber. To judge 
the age of a chicken or fowl, press the fin- 
ger on the breast-bone at the point toward 
the tail; if the bone is soft and pliable the 
chicken is young. Poultry that is dark and 
slimy is stale and unfit for the table. Tur- 
key legs should be black and smooth, and 
the breast-bone soft and pliable. The breast 
of a goose should be plump and white, the 
feet yellow and flexible. Capons are the 
greatest delicacies known in the poultry 
line. 


MENU FOR A MAY DINNER. 


CLEAR SOUP.—Cook together in a 
saucepan one tablespoonful of butter and 
two tablespoonsful of flour. Add two cup- 
fuls of chicken broth and simmer five min- 
utes. Put in two cupfuls of thin sweet 
cream, heat to boiling point and serve. 

FISH. — HALIBUT STEAK, A LA 
DOUGHNUT.—Cut in small pieces, and 
dip in egg and then in flour, put in boiling 
fat. Serve a nice brown. 

CHICKEN. —Cut in pieces, boil until ten- 
der (save the broth for the soup), then fry 
a light brown and serve with thickened 
gravy. 

ROAST BEEF.—Take seven pounds of 
good roasting beef, salt it and dash a very 
little pepper over it, put in pan, cook 
steadily, avoid too hot an oven or too cool 
aone. Time according to heat of oven. 

POTATOES, TURNIPS, LETTUCE- 
SALAD.—For the salad, cut in halves some 
small round lettuces, place on a dish; take 
some bread fruit and arrange in the centre 
of each piece of lettuce. 

SWEET CORN PUDDING.—Take one 
pint of scraped sweet corn, half a pint of 
milk, one egg, pinch of salt, teaspoonful of 
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sugar, two teaspoonfuls of melted butter, a 
large teaspoonful of baking powder. Flour 
to make a stiff batter. Bake in an earthen 
dish until stiff. 

RICE PUDDING.—Take one quart of 
milk, two tablespoonfuls of rice, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. One scant spoonful of 
salt. Stir well before baking to dissolve 
sugar, but do not stir after it is put in the 
oven. Cover top with «a little nutmeg. 
Bake slowly three hours or more. It should 
be creamy and be universally liked. 

BANANA CREAM.-—This is a simple des- 
sert. Peel the fruit and rub it through a 
coarse sieve, add as much cream as you have 
fruit and a pinch of salt. ‘To one pint of 
this mixture put two ounces of powdered 
sugar. Beat this with a whip until it is 
light and frothy. Pile the mixture in glasses 
and sprinkle blanched and powdered al- 
mounds over the top. In the centre of each 
place a candied cherry. 


DESSERT.—Bananas. Oranges. White 


grapes. Strawberries. 
COFFEE. 
“The Power behind the Throne,” at 


Washington, on March 4th, Inauguration 
Day, consisted of thirty cooks and over 
three hundred assistants and waiters. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY 
AND AMBULANCE. 








By an Otp Ampuxancer (ENGLanp). 
LESSON XI.—METHODS OF HANDLING AND 
CARRYING THE SICK AND INJURED. 


As explained in a previous lesson, 
the term “ambulance” was originally 
confined to the picking up and carry- 
ing the wounded from the field of bat- 
tle; now, in its application to civil as 
well as military life, it has a much more 
extended signification and object. The 
name “ ambulancer ” now applies to all 
such men and women as have had a 
training for the work, and have quali- 
fied themselves to render “ first aid ” 
in all cases of accident and emergency. 

The proper handling and carrying 
the sick and wounded, is a most impor- 
tant part of the ambulancer’s work. 
By improper handling, a simple matter 
is often changed to a most serious one; 
as, for instance, a “simple” fracture 
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into a “ compound ” or “ complicated ” 
one. In conveying patients from the 
place where the accident or emergency 
occurs, various methods can be adopted. 
First, by lifting and carrying in the 
arms of one, two, or more persons, and, 
second, by stretchers or other impro- 
vised supports. In many cases, where 
the distance is short and where there is 
no serious fracture or injury requiring 
the patient to be placed in a horizontal 
position, the first of these is the simplest 
and most convenient. Two persons, by 
the locking of hands in a certain man- 
ner, may make “ two-handed,” “ three- 
handed,” or “ four-handed ” seats on 
which to carry their patients. The 
“two-handed ” seat is made by the 
bearers facing each other on each side 
of the patient; they next lock the two 
hands opposite to each other under the 
patient’s thighs and raise him into a 
sitting position, with the free hands 
resting on each other’s shoulder as a 
back support. In this, as in all lifting 
and carrying by the grasping of hands, 
the “lion’s grip” is the safest and the 
easiest. The “lion’s grip” is made by 
the right hand of one bearer grasping 
the wrist of the left hand of the other, 
and vice versa. In the “ three-hand- 
ed,” two hands of one bearer and one 
of the other are gripped together for 
the seat, and the one free arm is used 
as a back support. In the “ four-hand- 
ed,” where the patient can place his 
arms round the bearers’ necks for sup- 
port, the seat is made by the right hand 
of each bearer grasping the left wrist 
of the other, knuckles upward, and then 
by each left hand of the bearers grasp- 
ing its own right wrist. This forms 
a kind of square or plaited seat, very 
firm and secure; it is sometimes called 
the “ queen’s chair.” 

The prepared stretcher, recognized 
by the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion, is known as the “ Furley stretch- 
er.” It consists of two stout poles 
about eight feet in length, with the 
ends rounded and shaped for the hands 
to grasp; stretched between these is a 
strong canvas hammock about 20 inches 
wide and 6 feet long, with one end 
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raised to support the head; under each 
end of the hammock are hinged stays, 
fixed securely between the poles. The 
hinges in the middle of these stays al- 
low the sides to come together, and the 
hammock to be closed when not in use. 
The stretcher is supported by four 
short legs (about 6 inches long), carry- 
ing small wheels or castors, to allow of 
being pushed along the ground or floor 
when necessary. Sometimes the han- 
dle portion projecting beyond the ham- 
mock at each end is made telescopic, in 
order to shorten the stretcher under 
certain conditions. Adjustable shoul- 
der straps are also provided for the 
bearers. When these properly con- 
structed stretchers are not availabic, 
stretchers may be improvised by using 
any horizontal support of sufficient 
length and width on which to carry the 
patient safely and steadily, such as, for 
instance, a door, a shutter, or planks, 
forms or chairs bound together, two 
poles with sack-bags, a blanket, a piece 
of carpet, or two buttoned-up coats 
stretched between them. In all cases a 
rope or strap should be secured round 
the stretcher and the body of the pa- 
tient, to prevent him rolling off. In 
carrying it, care must be take not to 
jump or roll the stretcher about. The 
principal weight should rest on the 
arms of the bearers, with elbows and 
knees slightly bent to allow for the up- 
ward and downward movement of his 
body not affecting the stretcher. 
Swinging is largely prevented by the 
bearers walking in “broken step”; 


‘that is, when one is moving the right 


foot forward the other is moving the 
left. 

“ Stretcher drill” forms a most im- 
portant part of the male ambulancer’s 
training. First, he must practice the 
best methods of lifting the patient on- 
to and off the stretcher, and to help in 
accomplishing this object four sets of 
exercises have been instituted by the 
St. John ambulance authorities. These 
exercises are arranged to accommodate 
the varying numbers of bearers availa- 
ble, and the various conditions under 


which they have to work. A temporary 
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stretcher must be tested before placing 
a patient on it. Stretchers should not 
be carried on the bearers’ shoulders. 
In going up-stairs or up a hill, or, in the 
case of a broken leg, in going down a 
hill, the head should go first; but in 
all other cases the feet must be carried 
foremost. 

Stretcher exercise number one is ar- 
ranged for three bearers, when there is 
plenty of space for them to work in. 
In all “ first aid ” cases—that is, in the 
case of accidents, ete.—to avoid confu- 
sion, one person should take command 
and claim such help as he needs from 
the bystanders. His first care should 
be to place the patient in the safest con- 
dition possible by splinting, bandaging, 
or any other attention he requires. In 
the meantime, also, information should 
have been dispatched to a doctor and 
the friends of the patient, and arrange- 
ments made for the appliances neces- 
sary for his removal and safe custody. 
The commander then selects two others 
from the audience to act as bearers, and 
numbers them one and two, giving the 
first number to the taller and stronger 
man; he then requesis them to place 
the stretcher in a line with the patient’s 
body, with the foot of the stretcher 
near the head of the patient; he next 
instructs number one to “fall in” on the 
patient’s right side, and number two 
on his left side, face to face; the com- 
mander, who calls himself number 
three, falls in on the injured side in a 
line with the patient’s knees, his duty 
being principally to see to the safety 
of the patient and help where needed. 
At the word “ ready ” the bearers sink 
down on the knee nearest the feet of 
the patient, gently push their arms un- 
der his shoulders and hips, and grasp 
hands; at the word “lift,” they rise 


together to their feet, keeping the pa- - 


tient in a horizontal position; at the 
word “march,” they take short side 
paces on each side the stretcher, till the 
head of the patient is over the pillow; 
the command “halt” is then given, 
and, following this, the order “ lower; ” 
the patient is placed gently on the 
stretcher, and the bearers then stand up. 
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“ Fall in ” is the order next given, num- 
ber one going to the head, number two 
to the foot of the stretcher, both facing 
the direction in which they are to carry 
it; number three placing himself on 
the injured side, and buckling the 
strap to secure the patient on the 
stretcher; at the word “ready” the 
bearers stoop down and grasp the han- 
dles, having previously adjusted the 
shoulder straps, and at the word “ lift ” 
they both rise steadily together; the 
next order is “ march; number one, step 
off with the left foot, number two with 
the right.” This order is to insure the 
“broken step,” so necessary to steady 
carrying. On reaching the place where 
the stretcher has to be unloaded, the 
orders, “ halt,” “lower,” and “ unload 
stretcher” are given. In lifting the 
patient and carrying him to the place 
of destination (couch or bed), care must 
be taken to do it with as-little shaking 
and movement as possible. 
(To be Continued.) 


iicsrisieatoineces 
CONSCIOUS OR UNCONSCIOUS. 


Of all the contentions among psycholo- 
gists, that in which teachers in their school 
work have least interest is perhaps the ques- 
tion as to whether or not there is uncon- 
scious mental action. The one side contend 
that psychical and conscious are identical, 
that there is no ground to suppose that 
there is psychical activity unless we are 
sooner or later conscious of it. The other 
makes a good case on the ground that we 
often reveal psychical action which was at 
the time unconscious. One of the stock 
illustrations is this: Iam talking with Mr. 
A., and am absorbed in the conversation. 
Mr. B. passes, his form enters the eye, and 
there is the requisite chemical action and 
the occipital lobe of the cerebrum receives 
its proper influence. I was not, however, 
conscious of it, but a minute or two later, 
when Mr. A. leaves me, there flashes in my 
thought the fact that Mr. B. did pass, and 
I turn and hail him. All this may be very 
interesting for the psychological specialist, 
but concerns us little. The facts are un- 
questioned. When the thought does come 
to us, we are conscious of it. Whether there 
would have been psychical action if Mr. A. 
had continued to monopolize my attention 
is more interesting than important. We 
avail ourselves only of conscious psychicab 
activity. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 
By NELSON SIZER. 
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FIG, 382.—250 CHILDREN, 7 DOGS, AND A CAT. 


Loaned by B. M. Stoddard, Agt. Chris, Pub. Ass'n., Dayton, O. 
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Fig. 382.—These are pets of house- 
holds and hearts. ‘The faces and heads 
reveal to us wonderful possibilities. 
There is not a homely face in the lot, 
and some of the faces are very beauti- 
ful. Some are very intelligent, and 
many are more delicate and refined than 
is desirable. Childhood ought to be 
ruddy, plump and massive. American 
children, however, sometimes look like 
artists and poets at three years of age, 
and even earlier. 

The central head is that of Ruth 
Stoddard, of Dayton, O., of the mature 
age of two years and two months. What 
she does not know she is looking and 
listening for. Books, pictures, senti- 
ments, hopes and enthusiasms invite her 
interest, and she will hear the invitation 
the first time. She will be musical, me- 
chanical, artistical and spiritual. Hon- 
esty is one of her cardinal inspirations. 
Her parents should not foster in her in- 
tellectuality or mental enthusiasm, but 
they should rather cultivate the physi- 
cal so that it will be able to sustain her 
mentality, which will blossom broadly 
and hang over the wall. 

The central head, along the top line, 
has a good face. This child will be a 
great driver, knows nearly all that can 
be known and is hunting for the rest. 
The little fellow with his mouth open, 
second door to the middle head, sees the 
fun of life; he will remember everything 
and will be a great worker. That tall 
head and face next to Ruth Stoddard 
will be a factor of power wherever he 
moves, but it will be mental power. He 
will be characterized by dignity, integ- 
rity, determination and leadership. 

A few of the heads in the group are 
too broad at the top. They have too 
much sentimentality; but, on the 
whole, the faces represent health, happi- 
ness and power. 

The dogs are more unlike than the 
children are, but they seem to be very 
much at home with the children just 
the same. 

Let each reader hunt for half a dozen 
perfect faces. Is the face one removed 
from the right-hand lower corner the 
handsomest one in the lot? What about 
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the seventh face from the lower left- 
hand corner, with the little hooked curl 
én the forehead? If these heads were 
located with numbers it would be inter- 
esting to comment on them. There is 
one little laughing beauty, with light 
hair, second remove from the sober, 
high-headed child who leans against 
Ruth Stoddard. She is the happiest in 
the lot, unless it is the laughing boy at 
the top. Her mirthfulness is excited 
enthusiasm, while the boy is laughing 
for the fun of it. He is healthy and 
joyous. 
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FIG. 383. —LOUISE LOWER, AGED TWO AND A 


HALF YEARS, 


Fig. 383.—Louise Lower.—This is an 
interesting little girl. She has an en- 
dowment of life-power, health and the 
elements of happiness that ought to 
make her “a thing of beauty” and, 
therefore, “a joy forever.” 

She has not much vinegar or lemon 
juice in her composition. She will seek 
the peaceable side of affairs. It is sel- 
dom that we see better proportions of 
face and head. The face is fortunately 
plump and rather broad. It will in- 
crease in length as the final teeth come 
in 





‘She will be a good scholar, a clear 
thinker and a good critic, but she will 
allow her criticism to lean toward the 
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side of gentleness and virtue. She will 
not hunt for a chance to vex and worry 
people. Her organ of Human Nature 
qualifies her to understand the charac- 
ter of people. Her Benevolence leads 
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of the head, and it is five and a half 
inches wide through Destructiveness. 
His eyes are blue, and the hair is light 
brown. 

There are many men who stand five 
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FIG, 384.—FRED. E, BOZHM. 


her to be generous and sympathetical. 
Her Hope points to the future with 
bright prospects, and her firmness ena- 
bles her to stand in her lot and place 
bravely and firmly. Her Conscientious- 
ness leads her to do right because it is 
right, and she loves the truth because 
true. She will have Self-esteem enough 
to take her proper place, and Approba- 
tiveness enough to enjoy the approval 
and the appreciation of others. Her 
Cautiousness is larger than her Secre- 
tiveness, and hence she is more careful 
and saving than she is reticent and de- 
ceptive. I would give her a little larger 
development of Acquisitiveness, if I 
could do so. 

The ear which comes in sight under 
her tresses is low down, and hence she 
has a broad, deep base of brain, and a 
firm hold on life. She will be a scholar 
and a thinker rather than a mechanic or 
business woman. 


Fig. 384.— Fred. E. Boeehm.— This 
boy is two years old. His head meas- 
ures nineteen inches in circumference, 
and thirteen inches from the opening of 
one ear to that of the other over the top 


feet, eight inches high, and weigh a 
hundred and forty pounds, whose heads 
do not measure more than his does from 





FIG. 385 —PAUL H. 


JONES, OF 
VA., AGED FIVE AND A HALF MONTHS. 


ROANOKE, 


side to side. He has a large develop- 
ment of Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness 
and Destructiveness. He will take care 
of his own affairs and be master of his 
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own interests. The middle of his fore- 
head looks plump, as if he had a good 
memory of events and places, and his in- 
tellect indicates the tendency to think 
sharply and clearly. His Cautiousness 
is large, he is prudent, watchful and 
careful. His Firmness gives him the 
tendency to be steadfast and deter- 
mined. His Conscientiousness is well 
developed. He will be honest, upright 
and just. He will be saving, clear- 
headed, and a money-maker. He will 
love his friends and especially his pets. 

Fig. 385.—Paul H. Jones.—This boy 
is likely to make a large man with a 
large head and a generous face. He is 
not keen and snappy, and he is not as 
sharp in temper as Fig. 384. He will 
make a fine scholar and orator. He 
would make a good mechanic. He will 
be witty, imaginative, executive, thor- 
ough and prudent. He will take good 
care of his property, of his reputation 
and of his friends. He would take an 
extended education, if he had the oppor- 
tunity of getting it, and he would do 
well in the pulpit or at the bar. 





o_—_——_—- 
HOW BLIND CHILDREN SEE. 
By CHARLOTTE W. Howe. 
NO. 4.— MEANS OF WRITING. 


When the pupil is fully launched up- 
on his regular school-work, he finds 
himself confronted with the perplexi- 
ties of reading, writing, spelling, gram- 
mar, geography, and arithmetic. 

One of the first things to learn is 
reading. The system of raised letters 
used has already been briefly described. 

The pupil of average intelligence 
soon learns to read as readily with his 
fingers as a seeing youth, of equal age 
and ability, learns to read with his eyes. 

We early noted some ways in which 
the delicacy of touch was being devel- 
oped, and here again we find an active 
means of such development, for, in or- 
der to read, the pupil must be able to 
distinguish very slight differences and 
distinguish them rapidly and accur- 
ately. 
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Before he can take up writing he 
must be perfectly familiar with the 
signs and characters to be used, for, 
when done on the slate in the old meth- 
od, it is quite a complicated process. 

Until the invention of the kleido- 
graph by Mr. William B. Wait, all the 
writing was done in this way; and, as 
but one point can be made at a time, 
it is a comparatively slow means of 
writing, although pupils become quite 
skilled in the work. 

The slate consists primarily of a 
piece of metal having parallel grooves 
extending horizontally across ,it; over 
this the paper is placed, and above the 
paper a narrow metal guide, having sev- 
eral rows of square openings or cells. 
A metal stylus is used to make the 
points, which are pressed in the cor- 
ners of the cells and down into the 
grooves. 

The cells keep the letters of regular 
size, which the grooves keep them in a 
horizontal straight line. 

The writing is done from right to 
left, and the letters must be reversed 
so that when the paper is taken up and 
turned they will be in proper order for 
reading. 

The kleidograph is a long step in ad- 
vance, and in it the blind have a ma- 
chine with which they can write in 
their own points as the sighted per- 
son does upon the typewriter, only in 
the typewriter the striking of one key 
makes a letter, while with the kleido- 
graph it generally requires the striking 
of two or more simultaneously. The 
keys are arranged in three rows, one 
above the other, and each key makes 
one point when pressed. 

The keys in the upper row are num- 
bered like the upper row of points in 
the letters 1, 3, 5, 7; the keys in the 
second row are numbered like the lower 
row of points in the letters 2, 4, 6, 8; 
and the third row of keys, called com- 
pound keys, is so arranged that each 
will bring down the key directly above 
in each of the upper rows, in this way 
enabling one to make two points by 
the pressure of one finger. So it hap- 
pens that the blind are not behind 
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their time in this busy world; but, 
while others have the typewriter, they 
have the kleidograph, upon which they 
can write with equal ease and facility; 
and for this privilege they are greatly 
indebted to its inventor. 

But this is not all. They are daily 
to come in contact with seeing people 
and will often wish to write to those 
who know nothing of their print. 

To obviate this difficulty the pupils 
early begin to learn the use of the type- 
writer, which is an aid in all their later 
work and which enables them to try 
the regents’ examinations of the State 
of New York, and to pass creditably 
the same as pupils of other schools. 

These are not typewriters with raised 
letters on the keys, or that have been 
especially adapted to the use of the 
blind, as many believe, but they are the 
same Remington typewriters used by 
seeing people, and the keys are learned 
relatively, using one row as a base row 
and learning the position of each letter 
in that row, and the relative position 
of all the other letters until the pupil 
has a mental picture of the keyboard. 

As practice increases the fingering 
becomes easy and more or less auto- 
matic. ‘Thus we see they are able to 
write in characters not only intelligible 
to themselves but to sighted people as 
well. 

° e 


CANDY AND CIGARS. 


A father promised his boys if they 
would save their pennies and put them 
in their banks he would double what 
they had in a month’s time. One day 
as the father was buying a cigar, his son, 
who was with him, looked longingly at 
the candy and then at his papa, and said, 

“ If we ought to save owr pennies, and 
not buy candy, you ought to save your 
money and not buy cigars.” 

The father thought the boy had the 
best of the argument, and that boy’s 
papa does not smoke cigars any more. 
Surely, if it is a good thing to save and 
to avoid useless expenditure, the saving 
should not be all done by the boys, the 
girls, or the women. The men should 
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have their share in saving, and so their 
share of the blessing. Many a man has 
smoked up a house, a farm, a home; has 
smoked himself into poverty and smoked 
his family out-of-doors, and he still 
smokes and smokes and smokes, until, 
when smoke has made him stupid, he 
needs drink to excite him, and so, be- 
tween stimulants which excite and nar- 
cotics which depress, he drops dead 
some day, and the doctor calls it “ heart 
failure,” or some such respectable name 
which is used to cover the disgrace of 
men who have smoked themselves to 
death.” 





~———————= 


THE MIND CURE. 


There was a boy I knew of, 

Whose clothes were made too small, 
His jacket always pinched him, 

And it did not fit at all. 

The sleeves were short and narrow, 
And the collar was too tight, 

And the buttons didn’t suit him, 
And the pocket wasn’t right. 


And so, this foolish fellow, 
Because his clothes were small, 
Was very cross and sulky, 

And he would not grow at all. 
For he said, ‘‘ My jacket pinches, 
As everybody knows, 

And a boy, in my opinion, 

Can’t be bigger than his clothes.” 


There was a little fellow 

Who was sick, and pale, and thin; 
He had a tiny body, 

But a mighty will within; 

His head was always aching, 

And his back was always weak, 
And he had a voice so feeble 

You could hardly hear him speak. 


“ What! ” said this little hero, 
“T will not have it so; 

Because my body pinches, 
Shall my spirit never grow? 
I will not mind the backache, 
And I will not mind my head, 
If I can’t be big in body, 

T’ll be big in soul instead.” 


And so, with cheerful courage, 
He chased his pains away, 
And all the people saw him 
Growing braver day by day, 
Till for his tiny body 
They did not care a fig, 
But everybody loved him, 
Because his soul was big. 
—Harriott Wight Sherratt. 
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OUR SOCIAL TROUBLES. 


Dissatisfaction, unrest, complaining 
everywhere — yes. The times — the 
doings, politics, trade, etc., etc., are per- 
vaded with these conditions, and are re- 
ferred to by the dissatisfied, as involving 
the causes of their unhappiness. The 
times may be, indeed are, full of great 
issues; perhaps there never was an era 
before in the march of the centuries 
when so many important problems 
pressed upon public attention. Civili- 
zation appears to advance only at the 
cost of human anxiety. The “ classes ” 
and the “ masses ” are perplexed by re- 
sults forced upon them by the very de- 
velopments of an advancing civiliza- 
tion, for a part only, and that but a 
small part of the community, can live 
up to the line of progress. The re- 
mainder must strive and struggle to be 
there, and so contribute to disturbing 
influences that vex and threaten our so- 
cial integrity. 

We are asked occasionally to give the 
reason for so much dissatisfaction, and 


to venture a plan for its solution. We 
should hesitate to enter the arena of 
discussion where so many economists 
and doctrinaires and 
whose propositions, however well meant, 
and however carefully wrought, do 
not meet with but scanty attention. 
In general terms, reference may be 
made to the differences in organization, 
mental and temperamental, as a prime 
causal factor of the troubles society 
complains of. If certain classes of peo- 
ple, the so-called lower strata of men 
and women, who must work for their 
daily bread, and against whom the dis- 
criminations of social privilege and op- 
portunity seem to be chronic, were the 
only dissatisfied and unsettled the mat- 
ter would be of easy solution, but as 
one impartially surveys the whole scene 
of a municipality he finds no class or 
level of life calm, serene, and continent. 
In all there is some phase of discontent, 
some want more or less eagerly enter- 
tained; some craving, be it of ambition 


are engaged, 
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or necessity or caprice that shadows the 
life, that robs the mind of that degree 
of harmony and peace that should be its 
possession. Clem, with his million in 
the steel walls of the safety-deposit, is 
fretted by the thought that other men 
are getting better incomes from their 
paper bonds than he. Phaedo in his 
little back room, stitching on the cheap 
shoe of a poor neighbor, bewails his 
sorry lot, throwing envious glances 
streetward as he hears or thinks that he 
hears the low roll of somebody’s 
brougham, with its high-stepping thor- 
oughbreds. So the poor man looks at 
the rich man and thinks that were 
he in Dives’s place how contented he 
would be. While Dives looks over at 
the poor man, scraping the dirty streets, 
and thinks how little care yon man 
of the hoe must have,and how sweet 
should be his sleep after the day’s 
toil, while he, despite his warehouse 
and his factory, his fine mansion and 
many servants, must plan and scheme 
night and day to keep the machinery of 
the factory and of the mansion going. 
Here is a man who is dissatisfied that he 
cannot afford to eat certain kinds of 
food; there is another who is discon- 
tented because he cannot drink certain 
liquors that he would like to make free 
with. Here is a woman who cannot af- 
ford to dress according to her fancy, 
and there is another of the sex who 
craves travel and amusement, but hasn’t 
the money or opportunity to realize her 
likings. It matters not after all what 
one has, he sees other things that he 
would like to have and becomes discon- 
tented on that account. The more he 
adds to his store of acquisitions the 
more he wants. So that a quasi reason 
for dissatisfaction is found in the pos- 
session of riches, power, and privilege 
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about as much as in the non-possession 
of those things. Primarily, the basis of 
dissatisfaction lies in the individuals 
that make up the community. Second- 
arily, the cause is found in the relations 
of society, in the inharmony of classes, 
in the misfits of place and duty occupied 
by men and women, in the lack of adap- 
tation, cooperation and sympathy that 
is evident in most methods of conduct- 
ing the enterprises of business life. In 
both of these categories there is a 
marked want of attention to the eco- 
nomics of human nature. What man is, 
and what he can do, receive very little 
study, despite the paramount impor- 
tance of such interests. 

The physician, who would attempt 
to prescribe medicine or treatment for 
an invalid before making a careful ex- 
amination and ascertaining the nature 
of the illness and its causes, would de- 
serve our condemnation, for medicine 
and treatment under such circum- 
stances would be pure guess and char- 
latanism. But very analogous are the 
methods as a class that are prescribed 
for social illnesses that vex and dis- 
courage people. A remedy, to be phil- 
osophical in principle, should take into 
account the nature of the case, and that 
may be determined only by studying the 
fundamental causes. The troubles of so- 
ciety are due to individual differences of 
mental constitution; these are causal of 
wide variation in considering the things 
of common life, in coloring, thought, 
motive, and purpose. In so mixed a 
population as that of the United States 
it would be as impossible to fix a stand- 
ard of action, as it would be to estab- 
lish a plane of moral and intellectual 
thought and expect all classes and indi- 
viduals to accept it and live by it. 

What, then, is to be done? Must we 
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let the condition go by default, with all 


its instability and its dangers? No; 
not at all. What then, again? We 


would have the causes of agitation in- 
vestigated by men and women who 
know human nature; from the scien- 
tific sides of physiology, phrenology, 
and economics, and upon their conclu- 
sions we would formulate certain prin- 
ciples to guide the law-maker, the of- 
ficials, the teacher, the parent, the man 
and woman of social influence in their 
relations with the world. 
vice, the government, the social policy 
of a community, once pervaded with 
these principles, we should expect such 
conservative, discriminating and hu- 
mane measures, the practical outcome of 
which would allay agitation among the 
classes and take off the sharp and irri- 
tating edge of the dissatisfaction and 
unrest that trouble the masses. D. 


The civil ser- 


BRAIN GROWTH. 


lt may in general be admitted that 
the average weight of the brain wnder- 
goes a progressive increase to a period 
somewhere between the twentieth and 
fortieth year. According to all the 
tables before us which refer to the same, 
the greatest average weight for the male 
brain is that for the middle decennial 
period, or from thirty to forty years; 
and this, as M. Broca observes, agrees 
perfectly with what we know of the con- 
tinued development of intelligence dur- 
ing the whole of this period. For wom- 
en the full average size of the brain is 
perhaps attained within the preceding 
decade of twenty to thirty years; but 
the difference between the two sexes in 
this respect is not great. From forty to 
fifty years there is a slight diminution 
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in weight, and a greater one between 
fifty and sixty. After sixty years the 
rate of decrease is still greater; the proc- 
ess of absorption becomes more and 
more rapid, and thus in the eighth dec- 
ade of existence the average weight of 
the brain is less by more than three 
ounces (eighty to ninety grammes) than 
it was in the fourth decade. In the 
aged, on the average, the weight of the 
brain decreases part passu with the in- 
telligence. There are many exceptions 
to this general law, and some,’ particu- 
larly of the more cultivated and learned 
class, preserve to extreme age all the 
fulness and vigor of their faculties. 
The braini of such men, as the late Pro- 
fessor Gratiolet observes, remains in a 
state of perpetual youth, and loses little 
or none of the weight which belonged 
to it in the prime of life. 


LAID TO REST. 


After going to press last month the 
sad intelligence came to us that a sweet 
spirit had been carried to its eternal 
rest; and the Fowler Institute had been 
bereft of one of its enthusiastic Asso- 
ciates in the person of Mrs. Coleman. 

She was a heroic example of one who, 
having strong convictions, dared to live 
them out to the full in her every day 
life. Hers was a life of constant activ- 
ity ; never had she a moment to waste. 
Her nervous energy and spirit were 
greater than her supply of vital 
strength. 

Her span of life was short, but she ac- 
complished more than many who attain 
a greater age. She was a great enthu- 
siast over Phrenology, and everywhere 
she went she succeeded in making con- 
verts to its usefulness. The subject of 
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vegetarianism was a great hobby of hers 
and she tested it along many of its lines. 

Sincerity and nobleness of purpose 
were truly her watch words. 


Mrs. E. L. Massingberd, who died in 
London a few weeks ago, was one of the 
pioneers of the woman’s movement in 
England. She was also President of the 
Pioneer Club in Bruton Street. She 
was a woman of a great deal of ability, 
and had the courage of her opinions. 
One of them was that a business woman 
should dress according to her business; 
that is, if she had to be around in the 
muddy, or even the dusty, streets, she 
should wear skirts that did not wipe up 
the sidewalks, and she should not be a 
thing of frills and flounces. The Pio- 
neer Club, of which she was the pyesi- 
dent and founder, is very popular with 
the women of London. 

The Temperance Cause has lost an 
earnest worker and a liberal supporter. 

Her character sketch has appeared in 
the pages of the Phrenological Maga- 
zine, to which she subscribed, and a 
copy always rested on the library table 
of the Club, as she was an earnest be- 
liever in the science. J, 


2 - - 


OUR APPROACHING CLASS. 


This year of grace, the thirty-seecond since 
its incorporation, the American Institute 
of Phrenology will again open its doors to 
students. This is the oldest and best- 
equipped school of Phrenology in the world, 
and its teachers have had the largest exper- 
ience in the work. Men in foreign lands, 
well up in the study, desire to obtain our 
diploma, and are willing to submit to the 
most searching and extended examination 
of their theoretical knowledge on the sub- 
ject, and to pay twice as much money for the 
diploma as our charges for tuition, includ- 
ing the diploma, amount to, because they 
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cannot afford the time and the travel nec- 
essary to become students. 

The Institute was incorporated to give 
necessary instruction and training to phren- 
ological students and not to sell diplomas ; 
and hence the possession of a diploma of 
the Institute means study and an oppor- 
tunity for the best instruction to be had. 

Some know much of the philosophy of 
Phrenology, but they need practical work 
in examinations, under the most experienced 
teachers, with the aid of the largest collec- 
tion of phrenological material to be found. 

On the first Tuesday in September of 
each year our annual class opens. Students 
should plan to be on hand at the opening, 
for every day lost during the first month of 
the session leaves a vacancy like the loss of 
a front tooth. 

Those who desire to costumes, 
suppose that the the 
fingers and the fashionable taste of young 
expertness will them best. Most 
people, however, think that the o/d doctor, 
or the old navigator, who has seen fifty or 


obtain 


keen eyes, nimble 


serve 


sixty years of service, knows a good deal 
that he did not know when he was younger ; 
and we have the pleasure of offering to such 
people the ripened experience of Mr. Nelson 
Sizer, the oldest practical Phrenologist in 
the world, who has been teaching classes 
for fifty years, and who has a marvellous 
memory of al] the work he has done, and 
who freely contributes much that will help 
beginners from the rich and varied store- 
house which time and experience have 
filled. 

It gives us pleasure to state that Dr. 
Drayton, now almost venerable for his years 
of service as an Institute teacher, will bring 
the resources of his cultured mind into req- 
uisition for the benefit of the Class. 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler, daughter of the 
late Prof. L. N. Fowler, Lady President of 
the Fowler Institute, London, and Vice- 
President of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, will continue her valuable and 
much appreciated work asa teacher. The 
readers of the JouRNAL, however, will hardly 
need an introduction to its ‘‘ editors,” who 
unitedly have contributed more than 112 
years to phrenological work and are ready 
to share with the students all that time, 
study and experience have garnered. 
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Other necessary departments of instruc- 
tion will continue to be managed by com- 
petent instructors. 


———_ 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactori/y and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirubility 
of any particular volume for personal use. It ta 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
Srom the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physio- 
logical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


‘* Official Programme of the Inaugural 
Ceremonies of Hon. William McKinley, of 
Ohio, and Hon. Garret A. Hobart, of New 
Jersey, as President and Vice-President of 
the United States, at Washington, D. C., 
March 4, 1897.” Edited and compiled by 
Robert S. Fletcher and Fred. W. Evans. 
Brett Lith. Company, Washington, D. C. 
A comprehensive account of the recent in- 
dustries of Mr. McKinley. Much illustrated 
with views appertaining to the inauguration 
and otherwise. One notes that the pub- 
lishers have gone a good way from Washe 
ington for material to make the publication. 
Price, 25 cents. 


‘Was Moses Mistaken? or, Creation and 
Evolution,” by H. L. Hastings, is a bright 
dissension of the critics who have pointed 
out numerous “mistakes” alleged to have 
been made by Moses in writing of the origin 
of the universe and of the development of 
things animate and inanimate upon the 
earth. He proposes some hard nuts for the 
skeptics to crack, and is by no means ultra 
in his reasonings. Published in Boston. 
“Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 

tion for the Year 1894-95.’ Vol. I., con- 

taining Part I., pp. 1152. Government 

Printing Office, Washington. 

This volume, by its elaborate array of 
statistics alone, indicates the great im- 
portance of the work that is undertaken 
by the Government Commissioner. Since 
Dr. Harris assumed the responsibilities of 
office he has shown in a very marked way 
how much there was of function in the 
department of education. His aim evi- 
dently is to place at the disposal of econ- 
omists and all interested in American edu- 
cation as full statistics as possible related 
to the systems and methods in use in the 
States of the Union, the various grades, 
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from primary to post-graduate, being 
subject to review both in public and pri- 
vate institutions. Not only are our own 
schools carefully looked into but what- 
ever offers of interest in the educational 
affairs of foreign countries is submitted 
to the reader in such digested form as 
may be convenient. The Commissioner’s 
introduction is specially valuable because 
it is a conspectus of the world’s educa- 
tional progress. The status of woman in 
foreign education covers a large space in 
the volume, and the general trend of opin- 
ion is shown to be in favor of woman’s 
higher education. 

The closing chapter (XXII.) is a Di- 
rectory of School Officers, Superintend- 
ents, and Principals of the country at 
large. : 


“How to Manage Busy Work (or School 
Occupations). Being suggestions for 
Desk Work in Language, Number, Earth, 
People, Things, Self, ete , ete.” By Amos 
M..Kellogg, editor of “‘ The School Jour- 
nal,” and **The Teachers’ Institute,” ete. 
Price, 25 cents. C. L. Kellogg & Co., 
New York. 

A practical little manual for the use of 
the teacher who has a room full of little 
pupils and who would keep them employed 
at something that is educative. The exer- 
cises include directions and illustrations for 
the teaching of number values, language, 
the use of the hands and eyes in drawing, 
modeling, block - building, chart-making, 
picture study, ete., ete. Such a text-book 
evidences modern advancement in teaching 
methods, and the skill shown by the author 
in its arrangement evidences a ripe experi- 
ence in child study which few writers on 
education may claim. 

“ Practical Uses of Suggestive Thera- 
peutics.” By William Lee Howard, M.D. 
Reprint from Journal of The American 
Medical Association. 

“ Medicine as a Profession.” 
F. Bishop, A.M., M.D., New York. 
print. 

“Primary and Secondary Pharyngeal 
Tuberculosis from a Chemical Stand- 
point.” By Walter F. Chappell, M.D. 
Reprint. 


“ Chances Found in Unusual Localities.” 


By Louis 
Re- 


By E. H. Griffin, M.D.. New York. Re- 
print. 
“ Anti-diphtheritic and Serums. Their 


Nature, Method of Production, and Appli- 
cation for the Relief of Disease.” By C. C. 
Fife,.M.D., New York. 

“ Zocker ” (Shingles). By W. S. Gott- 
heil, M.D., Dermatologist, ete., New York. 
Reprint. 
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“Proctocodmoscopy and its Possibil- 
ities. By a New Method.” By Thomas 
Charles Martin, M.D. Reprint. 

The above monographs are, each in its 
line, of service to the medical man. | Dr. 
Howard’s essay is a clear and compact 
review of the subject mentioned. Dr. 
Griffin’s paper is an urgent plea on evi- 
dences of the most positive stamp for 
legal protection of the innocent against 
the growing army of immoral harpies 
that prey upon society. 

Of the serum treatment Dr. Fife speaks 
enthusiastically, but we are not ready to 
accord it a place of honor in our thera- 
peutics. Dr. Martin describes an ingeni- 
ous procedure for the treatment of the 
jower intestinal diseases. 

‘**Phrenology inthe Home; or, the Ethies 
of Family Life,” by Jessie A. Fowler. Being 
No. 34 of the Human Nature Library, pub- 
lished quarterly by Fowler & Wells Co. 

The practical applications of phrenology 
are numerous and varied; but in no field 
is there more opportunity to apply a knowl- 
edge of the subject than in the home, the 
chief cornerstone of the nation. 

This little brochure by Miss Fowler will 
be appreciated by many. 

It will appeal to the masses. Informa- 
tion that will make life smoother, cause 
fewer frowns and create more happiness 
should be widely diffused. And the subject 
of mental science, if studied by many more, 
would make the domestic cirele a charmed 
one if each would but remember the differ- 
ent peculiarities and developments of the 
various members of the family and apply 
the knowledge accordingly. 

In this little work some excellent sug- 
gestions are offered. She is earnest in her 
plea that every child has a right to be well 
born, and she endeavors to show the mar- 
vellous effect of heredity and environment 
on the character. 

The one chapter in the pamphlet that 
is worth more than its price is on the 
‘* Scientific Measurement of Children.” 
The suggestions are practical, and are 
given in a lucid manner. The method of 
procedure is also contained in the essay, 
and is sufficiently clear to be understood by 
any parent. We wish more of this scientific 
measuring weredone. It is very important 
that a gardener watches the progress and 
growth of his rare plants with more interest 
than many parents do the development, men- 
tal and physical, of their little ones, the 
rarest of plants. 

The contribution of Miss Fowler on 
“Phrenology in the Home” will be wel- 
comed by many. ‘There was room for it, 
people asked for it, and we speak for it a 
wide sale. 
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The Fowler & Wells Co. will be pleased 
to arrange for lectures before literary 
and scientific societies, Y. M. C. A’s. by 
Professor Nelson Sizer, the veteran phre- 
nologist, and Miss Jessie A. Fowler, the 
daughter of the late Professor L. N. 
Fowler. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents shall expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEUDONYM OR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names, 


Uneontrollable Blushing.—D.—This an- 
noying condition is due to the organization 
of the person, primarily, and to habit sec- 
ondarily. We should advise consultation 
with a good phrenologist, especially one 
who has some knowledge of the medical 
relations of the nervous system. We think 
that such a case may be improved by the 
use of the proper means, these being sug- 
gested by the organic mental development, 
and by such facts as a careful examination 
of the physical state may obtain. 

A Charming Singing Voice.—J.—The 
primary requisite for vocal capacity is a 
good larynx and a throat of ample dimen- 
sions, and free from any obstructive forma- 
tions. While culture may impart many 
features of attractiveness to the singing of 
one favorably constituted anatomically for 
such an art, temperament and character 
have much to do with imparting those 
shades of expression that delight and draw 
us. A sympathetic nature, power to adapt 
oneself to the spirit of the occasion, ability 
to interpret the composer’s motive—tlese 
render singing effective. Art may compel 
admiration, but a genial, kindly nature, a 
warm humanity that vibrates in the melodi- 
ous expression will call out more than ad- 
miration, will claim the auditor’s hearty, 
affectionate encomiums. 

The Oblique Eye.—F. C. B.—The oblique 
eye when not an indication of racial type, 
and found in the walks of Western civiliza- 
tion, may be due to the relation of the soft 
tissues surrounding the eye, and not to an 
obliquity of the eye socket as in the Chinese 
and Malay. If this apparent obliquity be 
natural to the person we should expect to 
find a nature somewhat unsteady, with ex- 
citemental tendencies in which suspicion 
and mistrust are quite influential. We 
should look for a want of systematic action 
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in the affairs of such an individual, although 
the cranial organism should be considered 
as to the influence of spinal faculties. 


Buddha.—G. P.—There was such a per- 
son in old Hindoo history. He lived about 
500 years B. C; was the son of a king, but 
when thirty years old gave up his royal 
honors to study philosophy and religion. 
He finally announced himself as the discov- 
erer of anew creed and practice, cutting 
loose from the old Brahmanism. He went 
about teaching his principles and won a 
great many followers. China and Japan are 
to-day the principal seats of Buddhism. 
The modern theosophists appear to accept 
much of Buddhism. 

L. B.—Inwood.—L. I.—Your question 
relative to the inheritance of the person in 
question is to be understood by studying 
pre-natal condition. Your case is a proof 
that parents could have children consider- 
ably superior to themselves if they cared to 
take as much thought in their production 
as many do in the breeding of pigeons, 
dogs, horses, ete., or in the cultivation of 
orchids and roses. In the case you men- 
tion, the mother had (as all mothers ought 
to have during gestation) before her mind’s 
eve a beautiful conception of a lovely child. 
This she implanted on the plastic features 
of her unborn child, and hence there ap- 
peared that increase of beauty, delicacy 
and refinement that you find in the child, 
which is not noticeable in the parents. 


To the question, “ Is the will governed 
by the propensities, or, are the propensities 
by the will, and to what extent?” is a 
question which we asked our members and 
friends to answer, to which reply has been 
given by ‘*‘L. C.” as follows: 

The will—by that is meant the dominat- 
ing force of the organ of Firmness—influ- 
ences all the faculties ; at least, we take it 
to be so, and much depends upon the cir- 
cumstances and environment, as well as the 
development of the propensities, whether 
they dominate over the sentiment of firm- 
ness. 

Everything depends upon which is the 
more active and ruling power of the mind 
at the moment when the will and the pro- 
peusities are called into action. Firmness, 
as well as Conscientiousness and Causality, 
work with the other faculties, and can 
scarcely be separated entities in their 
action. 

Our second question, which we left open 
for answers, was—‘‘ By what sign do you 
tell if a person’s ancestors were long lived ?” 
to which we have received from ‘A. R.” 
the following : 

The length of the lower lobe of the ear, 
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the length of the nose and chin, and indi- 
cations of wiriness, toughness, and a com- 
bination of the motive mental temperament, 
with good thoracic and abdominal powers, 
are indications of longevity. Of course, the 
organ of Vitativeness is another instance of 
longevity. 

B. B. J., Grafton, N. Dak.—You ask 
concerning the peculiarities of a person 
who bas about twice as much brain forward 
from the opening of the ear as back of it, 
in respect to sociability. You further state 
that the subject is as genial, friendly, and 
talkative as ever would be expected of aso- 
vxalled social fellow. Then, again, he is 
the reverse; becomes reserved, quiet, dis- 
inclined to talk, and seemingly wishes to be 
alone. That he is sometimes humorous 
even witty, but his frequent attacks of un- 
sociableness are wearisome to himself as 
well as to others. The question you ask on 
the above subject—as to whether such un- 
social feelings can be overcome by persons 
of a small back head—we would reply that 
such a thing is possible. Unsocial people 
have been converted into social beings by 
the cultivation and the drawing out of the 
qualities that go to make up this social and 
domestic group of faculties. You cannot 
builda house, however beautiful your archi- 
tectural designs may be, without some ma- 
terials to work with, and so with regard to 
character building—you must apply activity 
to the faculties from which you wish to get 
some expression. He has evidently ample 
intellectual sociability, and even sympa- 
thetic regards for others, but he has not the 
warm, genial, continued force of mind that 
is generally manifested by the domestic 
propensities. If he is a married man, his 
wife should endeavor to suitably call out 
these powers. 

Professor Sizer: The delineation you 
gave my brother, November 9th, duly re- 
ceived. He is very thankful to you for the 
very valuable advice. He intends to study 
medicine. At various times he has been 
studying out some mode of a flying machine. 
You hit him alright in every detail. I will 
some day send you my own picture. 

My brother thinks I have given him the 
greatest present possible for man to give.— 


A.A.P., M.D., Fraser, Ia. 


Dr. Burton Ward, according to the 
‘* Medical Age,” declares that there ‘‘ is one 
infallible symptom indicating whether one 
is sane or not. Let a person speak ever so 
rationally and act ever so sedately, if his or 
her thumbs remain inactive there is no 
doubt of insanity. Lunatics seldom make 
use of their thumbs when writing, drawing, 
or saluting ” 
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WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRE NOLOGY. 


THE 


He who comes up to his own idea of great- 
ness must always have had a very low standard 
of it in his own mind.—Hazliit. 


LECTURES. 
On March 10th Miss Jessie A. Fowler de- 


livered a lecture on ‘‘ Self-esteem, Its Im- 
portance in: Life.” She dealt with the 
subject from the time when Gall first made 
his discoveries of the faculty, which in the 
commencement was called the Organ of 
Pride. It seems that a beggar first arrested 
Dr. Gall’s attention to this element of the 
mind, he being too proud to work. She 
mentioned the Iroquois and Carib Indians 
as examples of great pride, and they exhibit 
a large development of the faculty in the 
crown of the head. One man thought him- 
self to be a proprietor of large estates and 
wrote checks for millions of pounds on the 
public treasury. He also had the organ 
largely developed. She spoke of the full 
definition of the faculty, and when touch- 
ing upon national types and examples, she 
said the American independence that fought 
for liberty in the Revolutionary War was 
not extinguished yet, for Americans were 
known the world over for their independent 
spirit, while John Bull had the upper part 
of the faculty well developed, and showed 
it in the form of pride, dignity, self respect, 
and self reliance. She showed many casts, 
indicating the strong and weak develop- 
ments of this faculty. That those who 
have the faculty only averagely developed, 
generally step behind, and shiver and quake 
at the least responsibility. She considered 
it a very important faculty to rightly enlti- 
vate, for there is much use in the world for 
the spirit of holy confidence, which is a 
different spirit to Combativeness. She told 
of how Pat, in Belfast, Ireland, had it large, 
and on one occasion Prof. Huxley arrived 
in Belfast in the evening to attend the 
meeting of the British Association, and in- 
tended to go direct from the platform to 
the station, so he jumped on to a jaunting 
ear, and told Pat to drive as fast as he 
could. Pat took the idea, and started off 
as fast as he could go. Presently Huxley 
called out, ‘‘ Pat, do you know where to go 
to?” ‘*No,your Honor! But Iam going 
as fast as I can.” Men who are endowed 
with this faculty are like fire-arms which 
are always loaded —ready for supreme ac- 


-anthropology, 


tion. It was abused in the case of Napoleon, 
who was a great genius, though no hero. 
His pride stood in his way. Alexander 
complained that there would be no king- 
doms left for him to conquer when he heard 
that his father had won some great battle, 
or taken some town. The abuse of this 
faculty, the same as the abuse of each of the 
other faculties, is a disease, and becomes 
objectionable to everyone. Hence it needs 
to be under control. She spoke of the ne- 
cessity of rightly cultivating its exercise 
in children, and of giving them a proper 
amount of responsibility. 


On March 17th, Mr. Nelson Sizer gave 
an exceedingly interesting lecture on ‘‘ Re- 
quirements for industrial success,” and ex- 
plained what faculties were necessary for 
all the various industries. He mentioned 
some remarkable cases of how, by diligent 
care and attention, small faculties had been 
cultivated, increased and mastered, and 
success in business had been the result. 


On March 31st, Miss Fowler lectured on 
the various races and nationalities, showing 
how each differ from the other in physiog- 
nomical and phrenological ways. 


On April 7th, Dr. Holbrook gave a highly 
intellectual treat to his audience on ‘‘ Man, 
His Conistitution, Longevity and His Place 
in the Seale of Being.” He commenced by 
saying that we are all anthropologists to a 
certain extent. The phrenologist is inter- 
ested in the study of the mind and charac- 
ter of man, and the mother in her child; 
and the young man courting his sweetheart, 
in the elements of her character, and the 
young woman, in ‘the attributes of her 
friend. So that, whatever side we studied 
sach seemed important to 
the student. Man’s constitution, he said, 
differed in three ways. First we had the 
strong, bony, muscular, tough and vigorous 
person. Secondly, one of medium consti- 
tution, who was not so vigorous or strong, 
but who might with care, live as long, be- 
cause he would not be liable to go to so 
many extremes. Third, there was the weak 
constitution, with only an average degree 
of strength and vitality. He said we found 
the same elements in plant life, and in trees, 
such as the oak, which was known for its 
strength ; and the linden, that was delicate 
and weak. In the animal kingdom we find 
the donkey has four times as much resist- 
ing power'as the horse. The eagle and 
the polar bear are also examples of great 
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strength and toughness. He then spoke of 
our pioneer races, and énlarged on what 
makes a constitution strong, giving the 
chemical laws, ete. He gave a most con- 
cise and valuable amount of evidence on 
what vital force consisted, and explained 
what was considered the elements of proto- 
plasm in all seeds, plants, the egg and the 
grey matter of the brain. He quoted the 
ideas of Lamark and Wisemann on inherit- 
ance, and further the biological and spiritu- 
alistic views taken by other writers. Up to 
1893, little was known about protoplasm, 
and in fact, little enough up to our present 
year. Hespoke of the molecular structure, 
and the differentiation of cell life in differ- 
ent persons, and how the white corpuscles 
in the consumptives compared with those 
in the healthy individuals. To attain a 
long life, one must have a plenty of living 
matter in the constitution. The ancient 
idea of the length of life was a hundred 
years. One writer, he said, considered that 
the length of life should be five times the 
length of the growth of the bones. He 
quoted the Darwinian and Spencerian theory 
of life, but said they carried their theories 
to a certain extent, beyond which they could 
not go. Dr. Evans’s theory held that we 
could make the constitution healthier by 
the use of certain acids and fluids. Many 
valuable statistics were given regarding the 
normal age of man, from the seventeenth 
century up to the present. He lastly spoke 
of the animal kingdom, and how the social 
instincts in them supplied, to a great ex- 
tent, the lack of the moral instinets which 
man alone was fully possessed of. In man 
we have an example of one who has control 
over his impulses, and to a certain extent, 
controls his life. Is man only an animal ? 
he asked. Darwin and Spencer, he replied, 
have no answer to give, but in psychologi- 
cal research we find evidences which an- 
thropologists have not even dared to enter- 
tain. The spiritual nature of man makes 
him, therefore, more than an animal. He 
predicted that before the present century 
closed we should see phenomena greater 
than we had ever yet witnessed. 

At the close Miss Fowler, in thanking 
Dr. Holbrook for his able lecture, pointed 
out the present researches of some New 
York medicals on the corpuscles of con- 
sumptives and others, and said that she 
considered the subject that evenlng had 
been most completely handled. 


THE ART OF BREATHING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
AS RELATED TO HEALTH. 


On Wednesday, March 24, in the lecture 
room of Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 
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Twenty-first Street, Rev. Mr. Sandlands, 
of Northampton, England, gave an interest- 
ing talk on the art of breathing and vocal 
culture as related to health. 

He spoke first of the power of the will in 
determining our physical condition, and 
proved how people had many times actually 
“thought” themselves into sickness or 
health. He mentioned the sympathy exist- 
ing between the different organs of the 
body, which worked for good and ill; for, 
when one function was overworked, other 
functions would do twice their usual amount 
of work ; and, on the other hand, when one 
part of the body was ill, other parts would 
ache in sympathy, and if the trouble was 
not eradicated, the whole system would be- 
come diseased. It was essential, he said, 
to keep the stomach in a good condition, 
for when there was any trouble there, it 
quickly spread to the throat, and thence to 
the lungs and nose. Methods of treating 
disease were touched upon, he giving the 
first place to proper breathing, and valuing 
cure by medicine last of all. Electricity, 
he thought, was given greater importance 
in treating disease than properly belonged 
to it. 

Methods of exercise were explained, and 
he showed how exercise was beneficial only 
when the muscles were energized, and 
thought used with every motion, for as the 
will was sent along the arm, every fibre 
responded, increasing strength and vitality. 

The art of breathing was explained, 
showing how we must inhale, retain the 
breath, and then exhale, so as to use the full 
power of the lungs, instead of only a part, 
as is the casein ordinary breathing. 

Proper breathing cures colds, cleanses 
the blood, and sends it galloping through 
the body, bringing roses to the cheeks, 
brightness to the eye, and health to the 
whole system. 


PHRENO-SOCIETY ENTERTAINMENT. 


There was a good attendance at the en- 
tertainment given in the Market hall on 
Thursday evening, under the auspices of the 
Vancouver Phrenological Society. The 
chairman, Mayor Templeton, was in his 
usual happy vein. He mentioned the pur- 
pose of the concert and referred to the edu- 
cational object of the society. After J. A. 
Tomlinson’s able delineation of the temper- 
aments came R. Spicein the Death of Nel- 
son. Miss Peters played in her usual able 
manner. ‘The blindfold examination by 
G. W. Payne was an excellent test of Phren- 
ology, which the audience duly appreciated. 
Our society is increasing in membership, 
and we have moved to a larger hall in the 
Free Library Building, Hastings, and a 
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very prosperous year is anticipated, under 
the presidency of Mr. J. Dibden. 


F. A. Fariss reports a very successful visit 
at Simcoe, Mo., where he has examined a 
large number of the best citizens, and will 
extend his visit to Neodesha, Kansas. 


Mr. A. E. Marple writes from Calcutta, 
‘The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is better 
than ever.” 


We were glad to hear from Prof. De 
Vore. He has given unremitting study 
to the subject of meaicine for the last 
three years, and we trust that his long 
time knowledge of and interest in the 
subject of phrenology will cause him to 
keep in continual correspondence with 
us. 

EXTRACT FROM ‘‘ VIRDEN REPORTER,” 
19, 1897. 


Prof. Wm. Kent delivered his lectures to 
good audiences at Opera House Monday 
and Tuesday evenings, and made his talks 
quite interesting. ‘The first lecture was on 
Phrenology proper, and the second one was 
on Temperament, with Abraham Lincoln as 
a type of the motive temperament. Sub- 
jects were examined both evenings and their 
characters delineated. The first night he 
was in one case blindfolded, and with Dox 
Madary as a subject, delineated his charac- 
ter, not knowing who he had in hand. Will 
has given the subject of Phrenology much 
study and seems to understand his busi- 
ness. 


MARCH 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


Make the most of life you may ; 
Life is short, and wears away. 
Anonymous, 


The usual monthly meeting of the Fowler 
Institute was held on March 17th. The chair 
was taken by R. Sly, Esq., Vice-President, 
J.P., F.R.G.S. and there was a good attend- 
ance of members and friends. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of 
Miss Dexter, F.F.P.I., who was to have read 
a paper, her place was supplied by Mr. D. 
I. Elliott, F.F.P.I., who in a clear and con- 
cise manner gave some of his thoughts on 
** Character Reading.” 

The paper was attentively listened to, 
and an interesting discussion was raised. 
Among those who took part were Miss 
Higgs, Messrs. Burgess, Clarkson, Overall, 
and Pearce, ete. 

After the discussion a stranger from the 
audience was examined, who at the close 
testified in a few words to the correctness 
of the delineation. 
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By the unanimous vote of the meeting, 
the secretary was instructed to convey a 
message of condolence to Mr. G. B. Cole- 
man, in his bereavement; and also a reso- 
lution of sympathy with the Fowler family, 
with respect to Mrs. Piercy’s illness, ex- 
pressing the hope of speedy restoration to 
her usual health. Two new members were 
enrolled. A vote of thanks to the chairman 
brought the meeting to a close. 


The Institute will be closed on Tuesday, 
June 22d, that being a national holiday. 


May 20th has been decided for the 
Annual and May Meeting of the Fowler In- 
stitute, when the ordinary business will be 
transacted and a special attractive pio- 
gramme in the afternoon conference and 
the evening will be provided. We hope to 
have a large gathering at both meetings. 
Fuller particulars will be sent round to 
members and friends. We trust this day 
will be reserved among the many May cele- 
brations, as one of the most important to 
attend. 


The February monthly meeting of the 
Fowler Institute was held on the 10th. 
There was a good attendance. Mr. W. J. 
Cook took the chair and Mr. Blackford 
gave an interesting lecture on “ Practical 
Phrenology.” He commenced by raising 
the question ‘‘Is Phrenology a Science?” 
‘Ts Phrenology a true Science?” and went 
on to show that there is no exact science, 
Spurgheim tells us that “‘ there is a philos- 
ophy of Phrenology” which sentiment 
the lecturer heartily endorsed. He then 
spoke of the Phrenological Art. The prac- 
tice of the Art of Phrenology involved a cor- 
rect estimate of the quality of the organi- 
zation, an accurate knowledge of the posi- 
tion of the organs, and judgment of the 
methods of manifestation. The changes in 
the formation of heads were also noticed. 
Great interest in the lecture was manifested 
by the audience. After two delineations of 
character being given, a note of thanks to 
the lecturer and chairman brought the 
meeting to a close. 


We have received interesting letters from 
Miss Maxwell, F.F.P.I., Miss Dexter, F.F. 
P.1., Mr. R. M. Wellock, A.F.P.I. and from 
Mr. D. I. Elliott, F.F.P.1., our phrenolog- 
ical representative at the Institute, who is 
a practical consulting phrenologist, lecturer 
on mental science, and instructor at the In- 
stitute. We hear encouraging reports of in- 
creased membership, and of well attended 
meetings, bespeaking a healthy interest in 
the subject of phrenology and the Institute. 

Mr. Elliott mentions the received gift of 
three copies of Marcus Arelius to the library, 
from a friend and member of the London 
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Institution. It is often said that one want 
creates another, and we gratefully acknowl- 
edge the thought that prompted the gift. 
We believe there are many who, if they 
thought for a moment before throwing away 
odd books they have finished with, would 
willingly donate them to a library where 
many eyes would read and many minds di- 
gest their contents. 

Mr. Whellock writes to the editor of the 
JouRNAL as follows: As an _ enthmnsiastic 
reader of the JournaL, and student of 
phrenology, I was very pleased to see that 
the American Institute of Phrenology con- 
template issuing a B. Pur. degree. Allow 
me here to say that the union of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL MaGazINE AND JOURNAL seems to 
me a distinct gain to both American and 
English readers, and that every month I 
look forward with great interest to its pe- 
rusal. Wishing the Journat and Institute 
every success in their great and responsible 
work. 

Miss Dexter says: “ By invitation of Miss 
Maxwell, I have had the pleasure of reading 
a paper before a young men’s club in Brix- 
ton; had a very nice, appreciative, and 
eager audience, gave four examinations af- 
terward, and answered several questions. 

A well-known doctor was in the chair, 
and, without knowing it, I examined one of 
his sons, and according to the testimony, 
made some very telling remarks about him. 

I often run into the Institute on Saturday 
morning, and everything seems to be flour- 
ishing. Though I have not been able to be 
at the last two meetings, I hear they have 
been very good. 


ENGLISH FIELD NOTES. 
BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The usual monthly meeting of this so- 
ciety was held on Tuesday, February 2d, in 
the Arbitration Room, 63 Chancery Lane. 
There was a very good attendance, and in 
the absence of Professor Hubert the chair 
was taken by Mr. George Cox, the treasurer, 
who in a genial and kindly manner con- 
ducted the business. The chief items were 
short papers by Messrs. Warren and Wild- 
ley. The former gentleman took ‘‘ Phren- 
ology, its Value,” for his subject, and in a 
well-written essay he discoursed on many 
points of interest in relation to the practical 
good of phrenology in all the situations of 
life. Messrs. Crouch, Samuel, and Donovan, 
in a few remarks congratulated and criti- 
cised Mr. Warren’s work, and he briefly 
replied. The second paper was on the 
* Phrenological Training of Children.” In 
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this Mr. Wildley urged that all teaching 
should be on a phrenological basis, and 
that as soon as possible every consideration 
should be given to the peculiarities and 
characteristics which were observable in 
the child. After some remarks by a few 
members, a couple of character readings 
were given, to the satisfaction of the parties 
concerned, and the meeting closed with a 
vote of thanks to the chairman. 


On March 10th Mr. A. Hubert, delivered 
a lecture in the Mechanics’ Large Hall, Not- 
tingham, on “Human Nature.” It was il- 
lustrated by some hundred or so portraits 
of public, local, and other celebrities. In 
the lecture the functions, use and abuse of 
the mental faculties were treated upon. 


Mr. Ray has been giving a course of lect- 
ures at Pickering, the last of which was of 
an interesting and somewhat novel descrip- 
tion, being on ‘*The People of Pickering ; 
Their Faults and Their Virtues.” 


Mr. and Mrs, Thompson, of Scarborough, 
are at present giving a series of popular 
lectures on phrenology and health at the 
Borough Hall, Stockton, and at Wakefield, 


with great success. 


Mr. Timson has been lecturing at Swad- 
lincote, Derbyshire, at the Market Hall, 
and has had very successful meetings. 


Madame Winterburn, A. F. I., still con- 
tinues her phrenological work in Leeds, 
and writes to say that phrenology is gain- 
ing ground. Her daughters have been 
travelling on the Continent and appeared, 
by special request, to perform before the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Roumania. 


TESTIMONY. 


To the Editor of ‘“* The Cheadle Herald. 


Dear Sir: Will you allow me, through 
the columns of the leading local weekly, to 
publicly thank Mr. A. H. Coates for his 
most interesting articles on ‘‘ Phrenology.” 
Since the commencement I have heard quite 
a number of people say how extremely in- 
terested they have been, the clear and lucid 
manner in which the subject has been dealt 
with greatly adding to their pleasure. Cer- 
tainly there have been one or two who have 
imagined otherwise, but their effusions have 
been so weak and puny that we are in no 
way affected by them. It is true they have 
called to mind the fable of ‘* The ass and 
the lion’s skin.” Passable as long as they 
are quiet, but the moment they begin to 
make a noise, the show is given away, and 
we are obliged to think that a phrenological 
examination would reveal nothing beyond 
an “aching void.” ’Tis sad, but true. 
However, Iam sure that Mr. Coates’s arti- 
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cles will not soon be forgotten, and that 
we shall read with pleasure any contribu- 
tion from his pen. 
I am, yours truly, 
READER. 


Cheadle, February 25th. 
LECTURE AT CLAPHAM. 


On Monday the well known phrenologist, 
Mr. W. J. Cook, delivered his popular lect- 
ure on ‘‘ Love, Courtship and Marriage,” 
at Gilead Hall, which is situated at York 
Terrace, one minute’s walk from Clapham 
Road Railway station. Mr. W. Jackson, 
who presided, referred to the value of the 
lectures given every Monday night in that 
hall. Mr. Cook, in his lecture, pointed out 
that a goodly proportion of so-called ‘love ” 
was mere youthful fancy, and also demon- 
strated, by a selection of diagrams, the 
suitability of certain persons for each other ; 
also showed those who were ill adapted for 
congenial intercourse. An interesting dis- 
cussion followed, that created a great deal 
of amusement, and at the close Mr. Cook 
gave a practical delineation of the character 
of a gentleman in the audience, who ex- 
pressed himself as well satisfied with its 
accuracy. A very hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the lecturer. On Monday 
next the subject will be ‘‘ Sowing and Reap- 
ing,” the Rev. F. L. Hills, of Brixton, to 
occupy the chair.—Clapham Observer. 


PHRENOLOGY AT CHELMSFORD. 


During the week we have had more 
phrenology at the Assembly Rooms, Crane- 
court, and Saturday cioses Mr. Harper's 
stay in Chelmsford. From here he goes to 
Halstead and Braintree, to be followed by 
Colchester and Ipswich. There have been 
some good attendances during the week, 
especially on Monday, when ‘‘ Matrimony ” 
was the subject dealt with, the ladies being 
in strong evidence. “Bumps” have been 
examined galore. Any wishing to consult 
the Professor must do so before Sunday, as 
he leaves the town on Monday morning.— 
Harwich News. 


Professor Herr Cohen gave a. lecture (the 
first of a series) on ‘‘Heads and Their 
Characteristics,” in the Imperial Temper- 
ance Hall, Cheltenham, on Tuesday even- 
ing. ‘The opening part was devoted to 
comparing palmistry with Phrenology. He 
denounced palmistry with great vigor. 
Phrenology, he said, was not fortune tell- 
ing, but the forecast of what a person might 
do if he brought into his life the faculties 
with which he had been endowed, and which 
he (the lecturer) would point out. He then 
drew charcoal sketches illustrating the 


heads of different people who had come 
under his observation. The concluding 
portion of the lecture was taken up with 
examining ‘‘ patients,” who at the close 
were invited to experience the effect of an 
electric current from some of the Professor’s 
numerous batteries.—Gloucestershire Echo. 


Miss E. Higgs sends us the following re- 
port : 
‘‘ THE MENTALLY FEERLE CHILD AND HOW TO 
TRAIN HIM.” 


The above was the subject of a lecture 
given by Dr. Fletcher Beach, before the 
members of the London Branch of the 
British Child Study Association, of which 
Miss Fowler is an interested member. Dr. 
Beach has had considerable experience in 
dealing with the abnormal type of child, 
having been connected for some years with 
the Darenth Asylum. 





ee 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Character Sketches from Photographs. 
—New subscribers sending photographs 


for remarks on their character under this 


heading must observe the following condi- 
tions: Each photograph must be accom- 
panied by a stamped and directed envelope 


for the return of the photograph. The 


photograph or photographs (for, where 
possible, two should be sent, one giving a 


Sront and the other a side view) must be 


good and recent; and, lastly, each appli- 
cation must be accompanied by a remit- 
tance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the Phrenological 
Journal, Letters to be addressed to Fow- 
ler & Wells Co., New York, or L. N. 
Fowler d: Co., London. 


No. 194.—H. Y.—Brooklyn.—The photo- 
graph of your little son indicates that he 
has a fine constitution, but he will need 
special care and attention to keep up balance 
between body and mind. He will be full 
of questions, and will want to know about 
everything that is going on around him, 
Cultivate his perceptive faculties and make 
him examine things for himself. Let him 
put off going to school two years longer 
than most children and teach him at home. 
Give him physical culture training. He 
will make a first-rate lawyer, doctor, or 
teacher. 


No. 195.—M.G.H.—Ohio.—You have a 
working organization, but you like to take 
things easy, and let them slide along with- 
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out making a great fuss. You do yourself 
an injustice sometimes by giving advantages 
to others which belong to yourself. You 
lack self-esteem, and must look out for 
No. 1 more than you do, or marry a wife who 
will do it for you. You have good percep- 
tive powers, are practical, observing, genial, 
ye quite intuitive. You are generous toa 
ault. 


Neo. 196.—S. S. 8.—Pa.—You are a born 
teacher, for you have the interest at heart 
which enables you to entertain, instruct, 
and govern the young. You could not be 
happy without some intellectual work to 
do. You are conscientious, very sympa- 
thetic, intuitive, and analytical. You reason 
from cause to effect, and know almost 
everything that is going to take place before 
it comes to pass. You are wiry, and will be 
able to go through considerable exhaustive 
work before you will admit that you are 
tired.} 


‘s ——s a ae —— 
No. 197.—May—N. Y.—You possess a 
very anxious mind. You carry the burdens 
of others. You are a ‘‘mother in Israel,” 
even if you have had no children of your 
own. You must let trouble roll off your 
shoulders like water off a duck’s back. You 
are intensely intellectual, and are deeply in- 
terested in literature; are very practical in 
your arguments, and sincere in your friend- 
ships, but must have an equal return of 
what you give, to be satisfied. You should 
take the lead in some institution, business- 
house, or in intellectual labor. , 
No. 198.—C. S. B.—Nev.— Will do much 
better in a business for some one else than 
for himself. Has not enough side-head for 
great commercial enterprises. If he felt 
called to the ministry or the bar he would 
succeed in either profession. He has the 
narrowest head of your family, but it is 
proportionately high and full on the top. 
He has a fine disposition, and will show it 
to a good advantage if rightly trained. He 
should have some outdoor work to do whilst 
he is growing, or else he will outstep his 
strength. 

No. 199.—H. R- B.—Hobart.— We thank 
you for the photo which you have forwarded 
to us of the Mayor. We notice it is a good 
portrait, and represents a fine character. 
We shall very likely make use of it, as vour 
country has a great interest for us, and we 
trust you will do what you can to spread 
Phrenological tidings throughout Tasmania. 


No. 200.—A. V. E.—N. J.—You have a 
keen, intelligent mind, one that is always 
looking into something new, advanced and 
progressive. You are liberal in your opin- 
ions, and broad in your sympathies. You 
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have not enough crown to your head, and 
must cultivate more capacity to take re- 
sponsibilities as they are placed upon you. 
You are intensely scientific, observing, and 
practical, and as an engineer, surveyor, 
teacher, or draftsman you would succeed 
admirably. You may have too restless a 
nature to sit long at your desk, especially to 
draw, but you are certainly artistic, as well 
as literary, and could become an expert. 


No. 201.—R. M. W.—Neb.—This lad has 
the making of a fine man in him. His head 
is large in proportion to his weight and 
years, and if it is properly trained it should 
serve him in the work of life in a practical 
manner. He has a highly philanthropical 
type of head; will want to do gopd in the 
world and benefit his fellows. Has the true 
missionary spirit. He could succeed in a 
business if he had the intellectual part to 
do. He could make a fine correspondent, 
and had better study the languages, es- 
pecially French and German. 


No. 202.—G. P. D.—Pa.—You have a 
strong character. One that takes intense 
views of subjects. Are philosophical, 
thoughtful; inclined to reason things out 
for yourself. In matters of science, phil- 
osophy, and religion you will hold individ- 
ual views. You appear to have several 
Trish characteristics, and were you to write 
or speak you could become quite brilliant 
and will show oratorical power. You will 
never be satisfied with what you have done 
‘¢ you live to be one hundred years old. 
Phrenology should be of great service to 
you. 


No. 203. —J. K. — Durham, England. — 
This youth is ambitious, independent, de- 
termined and conscientious. He has an 
inquiring mind and avivid imagination. He 
has strong feelings of reverence and respect, 
is sympathetic, and apt to do better for 
others than for himself. He is very frank 
and candid; he needs more tact and worldly 
wisdom ; he should learn to breathe deeply 
and freely through the nostrils. He is 
adapted for fine mechanical work. 


No. 184.—G. W. G.—You possess an ac- 
tive motive temperament, which inclines 
you to pursue the work that will take you 
out of doors rather than engage in a se- 
dentary occupation. Your perceptive fac- 
ulties are well developed; you are keenly 
alive to what is taking place around you; 
you are scientific and accurate in your 
knowledge of men and things, and would 
make a good detective, an excellent navi- 
gator, surveyor, policeman or officer in 
the army. 


No. 191.—You should succeed remark- 
ably well in public speaking and in the 
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professional work of the law. Your mem- 
ory of special events is excellent. You are 
exceedingly critical, analytical, and capa- 
ble of comparing evidence with marked 
success. Your intuition, too, is good, and 
were you examining any one you would 
find it easy work to understand their 
characteristics without any previous 
knowledge of their characters. If you 
have an opportunity to study law, by all 
means grasp it. 

No. 188.—C. L., Neb.—The lady posses- 
ses a very intense and sensitive mind. 
She is none too strong for this life’s work. 
She must tone herself up as much as pos- 
sible. Her mentality saps her strength. 
The gentleman by her side is very 
thoughtful, keenly intelligent, intuitive, 
sympathetic, practical, and an idealist. 
He is constitutionally stronger than he 
is organically so, and should take on more 
vitality if possible. 

No. 187.—R. L. H.—We consider the 
photograph of this gentleman does not 
do him justice. His head is high and long 
rather than broad; hence his aspirations 
are above the average, and he will have 
to be known to be appreciated. He must 
cultivate more language so as to make as 
much of his capabilities as possible. He 
is quite artistic and ingenious, and should 
combine these qualities in a business, but 
leave the finance to some one else. 


No. 186.—R. O., Ia.—You are a man of 
strong opinions; you know what you are 
about; you are positive in carrying out 
your work, and not detained by minor in- 
terferences. You live in the fore part of 
your head most of .the time; must be 
quite an expert, very intuitive, exceed- 
ingly discriminating, and far-seeing in 
whatever you undertake to do. You ap- 
pear to be a man of sound judgment. 


No. 1899.—W. N. F., Mich.—The lady’s 
photograph indicates great character and 
force of mind. She ought to do special 
work in life, for she is adapted to in- 
fluence the masses, and will not be con- 
tent with an ordinary sphere. She could 
lecture well, entertain company at the 
White House, be the visiting matron of 
an institution, could travel with her hus- 
band if he were a commissioner, and help 
him in his publie and literary work. 


No. 190.—A. T. S., N. Y.—This young 
lady has a large head for her age. She is 
capable of much improvement as_ she 
grows older. She will want to do her own 
thinking. It would be well for her to get 
regular work to do, even if she does not 
need to earn her own living. Her mind 
requires occupation. She must avoid al- 
lowing her hope to depress or discourage 
her. She has superior talents which can 
be turned to good account. 


No. 192.—A. F. R., N. Y.—You have the 
indications of long life. You should en- 
joy superior health in the journey of life, 
and hence can engage in‘that kind of oc- 
cupation where active service and con- 
tinual effort are required. You have in- 
herited a good deal of your mentality 
from your father; are inclined to look 
things squarely and fairly in the face, 
and will be very practical and scientific in 
your work. 

No. 170—G. C. J., Va.—You possess a 
very versatile mind. The greatest diffi- 
culty you find is in concentrating your 
attention to one thing for any great 
length of time. You are adapted to work 
that requires versatility of talent, and 
your intellectual ability favor variety of 
occupation. You are stimulated by moral 
principle and philanthropic aims. 

T. G. Pembroke.—England.—This gen- 
tleman has a favorable development of the 
Mental Temperament, and has great sus- 
ceptibility of mind, and exquisiteness of 
feeling. He is more of a thinker than any- 
thing else ; he wants to completely grasp a 
subject, to sift it well out, and know all 
about it. He shows good judgment and 
powers of criticism ; he has a strong desire 
to perfect everything, and is dissatisfied 
with inferior work; he is ambitious, slow 
in coming to a decision. and should encour- 
age a bold, resistant, self-defending spirit. 

T. W. 8S. Llanymynech.— Wales.— Is 
quite thorough in all he does, and he can 
be relied upon to fulfil whatever is required 
of him. He is ambitious, and shows inde- 
pendence of mind. His photo indicates 
great constructive ability; he is full of plans, 
and is well able to systematize and arrange 
everything he has t» do. He is strong in 
sympathy, and intuitive in judgment. He 
has considerable firmness and power of 
mind to apply himself to his work, and will 
show much taste and refinement in what. 
ever he undertakes. 


ALCOHOL DRINKING AND IDIOCY 
IN CHILDREN. 


The relation of alcoholism to inherited 
defects of mind with predisposition to 
idiocy and insanity is becoming better un- 
derstood with our modern methods of study- 
ing causes. In France they have been slow 
to percieve the patho-mental effects of 
liquor drinking, but now certain of the 
leading experts are giving valuable testi- 
mony. M. Bourneville, chief editor of 
‘*Progres Medical,” reported at a meeting 
of hygienists that physicians in the Depart- 
ment of Idiotic and Epileptic Infants’ Hos- 
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pital of Bicetre, are careful to detect, if 
possible, the existence of aleoholism in the 
mother and father, or in the other ancestors 
of the infants admitted. Inquiry is made 
as to the probable epoch of conception ; 
i. e., if it be possible that the conception 
occurred at a time when either parent was 
drunk ; or if the mother drank much strong 
liquor during her pregnancy; or if the 
parents or guardian have been accustomed 
to administer wine or other alcoholic liquors 
to the children more often and in larger 
quantities than was absolutely necessary. 

The following statistics are based upon 
the examination of one thousand children 
admitted to our service: Alcoholism was 
found in the father in 471 cases; in the 
mother in 84; in both parents in 65; no 
alcoholism in the ancestry of 209; no in- 
formation possible in 171. Such data prove 
the important influence of aleoholism in the 
production of children that are idiotic, or 
epileptic, or degenerate. And hence is 
seen the imperious necessity of adopting 
energetic measures for preventing the in- 
crease of alcoholism. 





PERSONAL. 


A TIMELY OVATION. 


Clubwomen to-day are discussing with 
great pleasure the admirable address deliv- 
ered recently at the quarterly convocation 
of the University of Chicago in the Audi- 
torium of that city, by the Countess of 
Aberdeen. 

The lady herself has long been a very 
prominent personality in educational, phil- 
anthropic, and other great movements. 

In her philanthropies she is best known 
by her wonderful work in Ireland. Here 
she established sewing classes and indus- 
trial schools, revived Irish embroideries, 
Trish lace, and decorated Irish poplin, and 
Irish art linen, and here, in a few years, she 
put all of these industries on a prosperous 
business basis, which gave employment to 
thousands more, especially in what had 
been some of the poorest district of the 
Emerald Isle. 

Her work at the Chicago World’s Fair 
will be remembered by all who attended 
that magnificent function. 

Her address in Chicago was on the uni- 
versity and its effect in the home. She 
treated it with great thoughtfulness, and 
brought ont many curious little peints of in- 
terest. While Chicago might be proud of 
its new university and of co-education, it 
was, nevertheless, no particular novelty in 
the history of learning. 
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The university of movement was going 
on all over the world, and co-education was 
bringing about a new order of things in 
Switzerland and Australia, in Scandinavia, 
New Zealand and Great Britain and Can- 
ade, 

It is hard to overestimate the good done 
to the race by the university. These insti- 
tutions of learning have always been the 
foci of progress, moral and spiritual, as well 
as intellectual. In the middle ages they 
sent out the hundreds and thousands of 
preachers and physicians, of teachers and 
lawyers, who did so much to raise Europe 
from the sea of ignorance, in which it 
seemed to be sinking. It is doing the same 
work to-day upon a larger scale. The uni- 
versity of the present time stands‘immeasur- 
ably above that of the past, and where there 
was one or two in former years there are ten 
times that number. 

The home has reaped benefits from the 
university, but only a small part of what is 
yet tocome. At the present time the uni- 
versity holds up ideals and appeals to the 
nobler nature of the student. After gradu- 
ation the student finds that sordid and 
practical aims are those preferred in daily 
life. What is needed is to make the uni- 
versity a little more practical and to idealize 
home and daily life. 

There is no really impracticability between 
the two tendencies. The modern university 
has been of the highest benefit, and in at 
last according woman her liberty and true 
position. 

Thanks to her intellectual training, she 
is now able to understand the principles 
underlying and governing society and the 
state. She now sees a system, a significance 
and plan, where before she mevely saw in- 
dividual scrambling, aimlessly and without 
purpose, 

Neither man nor woman was born to live 
alone, and the new education is fitting each 
to better understand the other. All that is 
needed to-day is the extension of the uni- 
versity into the home and of the home into 
the university. 

This is the first time a woman has ever 
acted as the orator for a great university 
convocation, and it is also the first in which 
an American university has selected a for- 
eigner as that orator. 

The double compliment was appreciated 
by the large audience, which applauded and 
even cheered the Countess of Aberdeen from 
her appearance upon the stage to the close 
of her scholarly speech. 


M. Verne, author of “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea,” is nearly seventy. 
He’ was born in the City of Nantes and edu- 
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cated at Paris for the bar. He has been a 
playwright, though his dramatic productions 
are but little known. ‘“ Facing the Flag,” 
is his last book for boys. He was about the 
first of modern novelists to write the story 
of impossible adventure, which is now so 
important a literary factor. 





Genius does not always pay or earn more 
than a common living. Recently a Shubert 
memorial celebration was held in Vienna 
to honor a man who was born with wonder- 
ful musical talent. He, however, lived and 
died in want, unknown and unappreciated 
by the people about him, never receiving 
the encouragement of success, except with 
his songs, which became popular, but which 
never lifted him out of poverty or gave him 
a place in the artistic world. It was not un- 
til 1872, forty years after his death, that his 
genius began to be appreciated. Then a 
statue of him was erected in Vienna. His 
songs are incomparable. They have a mel- 
ody, and in many of them a spiritual exal- 
tation which elevates them above the man- 
nerism of any school. 





A University Scholarship Fund is being 
raised as a memorial to the late Miss Isa- 
bella M. 8. Tod of Belfast. She was (as 
many of our readers will remember) that 
indefatigable worker in various fields of 
philanthropy, and gave her life for the edu- 
cational and social advancement of women. 

Any contributions sent to the office of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, the editors will 
have great pleasure in forwarding to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Miss Evart Schom- 
berg, Strandtown, Belfast, Ireland. 


—- @ 


WIT AND WISDOM. 





EVEN EXCHANGE. 


‘*Thank you,” said the lady to the man 
who gave her his seat in the street car. 

‘*You surprise me,” replied the man. 

‘* How do you mean?” 

‘* By that ‘thank you.’ ” 

She smiled. 

“*T couldn’t have surprised you more 
than you surprised me by offering me your 
seat.”—Detroit Free Press. 

Little Marguerite heard callers talk- 
ing of a neighbor who had died of apo- 
plexy. That night she was ill from over- 
indulgence in apples. The next day her 
playmates offered her some, but she shook 
her head and said, “‘ No, sir-ee, no apples 
for me, I don’t want to die of appleplexy.” 
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THE KIND HE PREFERRED. 


‘*Tommy, you have had all the turkey 
that is good for you.” : 

‘*T want some more, mamma.” 

“Let me give you some angel food, 
dear.” 

All right. Give me another wing.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 





An Edinburgh minister preached on Sun- 
day in a country church. At noon the elder 
heard one old woman say to another, 
‘** Hoo liket ve the sermon to-day?” 

‘““Vera weel; but I didna ken till noo 
thot Sodom and Gomarrah wasna mon and 
wife.” 

The elder told the parson, who was so 
tickled that he told the story at his next 
dinner party. A simpering young woman 
commented: ‘‘Oh, well, I suppose they 
ought to have been, if they were not.”— 
Judge. 


HIS FUNNY LITTLE WAY. 


Clara—‘‘ He has such a funny little way 
of kissing me on the back of the neck.” 

Maude—*“ Well, you know he can’t see 
your face from there.”—Taggart’s Times. 


THE LAUGH CURE. 


There is a woman in Milpitas the victim 
of several crushing sorrows, who hasa novel 
cure for despondency, indigestion, insom- 
nia, and kindred ills. It is unpatented. She 
determined one day to throw off the gloom 
which was making life a burden in and 
about her and establish a rule that she 
should laugh three times a day whether oc- 
casion presented or not. She trained her- 
self to laugh heartily at tle least provoca- 
tion, and, without one, would retire to her 
room and make merry by herself. Nowshe 
is in excellent health and buoyant spirits, 
and her home has become a sunny and de- 
lightful abode. Husband, children, neigh- 
bours and friends were gradually infected 
with mirth every day, and now all of them 
are healthy, happy and wise.—San Francisco 
Argonaut. 


TAUGHT THE TEACHER. 


In the biography of Dr. Hawtrey, a fa- 
mous English schoolmaster, there is a de- 
scription of his unkempt appearance, with 
a comment, which has been greatly quoted. 
It is said that he was scolding for being 
late at morning lesson some boy, who re- 
plied that he had no time to dress. ‘ But 
I can dress in time,” said the doctor. 
‘‘Yes,” replied the boy, ‘‘ but I wash.” 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


SI/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, sas it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and belost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters. and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn{apart ~ 


CHANGE of pee ope address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month.’ 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. " *~33 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In we only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, (Etc., may,‘be ,or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’, prices. Pei 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

The ‘‘St. Louis and Canadian Photog- 
rapher” contains a portrait and character 
sketch of one of America’s oldest photog- 
raphers, W. R. Carpenter of Kansas City. 
He began by learning the daguerreotype 
process, and has continued his investiga- 
tions up to the present day style. J. C. 
Strauss, and his new studio, are subjects of 
another article ; the latter, by the way, is the 
largest and handsomest gallery in the world. 
St Louis. 


‘*Godey’s Magazine” for April contains 
an excellent article on “* Woman's Work in 
Prison Reform.” Among others is men- 
tioned Mrs. Johnson of the Sherburne Wom- 
an’s Prison, Massachusetts. She isa woman 
of strong character, clear perception, good 
judgment and pleasant cheery personality, 
whom to know is to love. Another article 
is on “ Undressed Kids” fully illustrated, in 


most remarkable positions, by C. M. Mera. 
“‘The Bicycle of the Year ’97. Facts, Fads 
and Fancies of Recent Date in the Wheel- 
ing World.” This article is fully illustrated, 
and will prove of great practical service to 
all wheelers, whose number is legion. ‘‘ The 
Development of the Reed-Organ,” by Rupert 
Hughes, is another fully illustrated article, 
and “ Beautiful Women,” by Caldwell Sher- 
man, adds a particularly interesting quan- 
tity of illustrated matter. New York. 


aippincott’s Magazine ” for*April con- 
tains “‘ Oyster Planting and Oyster Farm- 
ing,” by Calvin D. Wilson, and explains 
how the American system has grown up 
without direct encouragement from the gov- 
ernment, and how this modern industry has 
flourished. ‘‘Goethe in Practical Politics,” 
by F. P. Stearns, is an article which deals 
with crédit on a man of great genius. New 
York. 


‘* Werner’s Magazine “ contains an article 
on the study of art as related to mental and 
social development, by G. L. Raymond. It 
is a much needed article. ‘* Hints on Sing- 
ing” by Christine Nilsson, is an article of 
practical help to singers. ‘* How Roscoe 
Conkling Became an Orator,” by E. Jay 
Edward, and ‘‘The Physical Element in 
Education,” by A. L. Richards of Yale Uni- 
versity, are both articles worth perusal. . 
As most people nowadays know how—or 
think they do—to make a speech, some val- 
uable matter has been condensed into a 
small space by Milton M. Bitter, in ‘‘ How 
to Construct a Speech,” and Americans have 
often taken the palm for their wonderful 
oratory. New York. 


‘Good Housekeeping” is full of short 
pithy articles on practical, useful and every- 
day matters. Noone should be at a loss for 
hints on cooking, if they have such a maga- 
zine before them. It quotes John Thomp- 
son’s article on “The Training of Chil- 
dren” from this Journal, and we hope it 
will do a great amount of good in family 
circles, which we have not been able to 
reach. Springfield. 
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“Pacific Medical Journal” 
Dr. W. F. Southard, now editor, maintains 
the old standard of usefulness and respec- 
tability. San Francisco. 

American <Art Journal” 
Music ana the music trade are repre- 
sented by this veteran publication. The 
critiques and reviews are usually brief 
but candid and to the point, some of our 
better music men and women giving their 


weekly. 


thoughts to its columns. Office, New 
York. 
* Menk’s Report ’’ — semi-monthly — A 


prominent organ of the medical drug 
trade, independent, and professedly with 
the judicious and reasonable physician in 
the antagonism now growing between 
druggists in general and physicians. <A 
good article on the subject lately—Febru- 
ary 15th—is deserving of a general read- 
ing equally by those who try to do a doc- 
tor’s work as well as a druggist’s. New 
York. 

* Gaillard’s Medicai Journal * for March 
has a good paper on the diastasic reduc- 
-tion of starch in digestion, and a very 
sensible presentation of facts about weak 
stomachs and imperfectly acting alimen- 
tary organs in the discussion of the paper. 
Other creditable items appear in the con- 
tents. This is one of our older medicos. 
New York. 

**Edueation.” The title itself is a pass 
word for all intellectual thinkers of 1897, 
particularly, as child culture has become an 
art and science. Hence the article on the 
state of child study and its suggestions to 
the practical teacher is an article that we all 
want and should read, digest and carry out. 
‘“*The Boyhood of Philip Melanchthon” 
is enlarged upou by Warfield. We are re- 
minded of his 400th anniversary, which took 
place on February 16, 1897. His life was an 
inspiration, dnd he lives to-day as certainly 
as he did when Luther, Calvin and Knox 
were stirring up the churches. New York. 

**Woman’s World ” is a pirtieularly cap- 
tivating Easter number, and contains many 
choice articles, which deal with woman’s 
work and life. New York. 

‘“The Pacific Health Journal” should be 
in everyone’s home, as the articles on the 
care of the young should not be missed by 
any mother, aunt or teacher. Oakland. 


‘The Home Queen” contains an illus- 
trated article on ‘‘The Life of Lucretia 
Mott.” The music is by Rosewig, set to 
Longfellow’s poem ‘‘'The Snow Flake.” 
‘* Talks on Hygiene” and “ Hints on. Fash- 
ion” should prove interesting to our fair 
readers. Philadelphia. 

‘The Ladies’ Home Journal” gives us 
some interesting details on the “‘ Family of 
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monthly. ‘the Daughter of Jenny Lind,” which almost 


make us hear again the latter’s sweet voice. 
The article on ** The Woman,Who Most In- 
fluences Me,” is this month by Rey. Amory 
H. Bradford, D.D., and the woman in ques- 
tion is his sister, who has undertaken won- 
derful work in Jersey City. New York. 


ee 


Ff PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 
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* T have read with great interest the An- 
nual for 1897. It contains many items of 
great value to all who are in love with the 
principles of mental science and social re- 
form.—J. W. Taylor, F.F.1. 

THE PHRENoLOGICAL JourNAL (London : 
L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Areade, 
Ludgate Circus) has a greatly improved ap- 
pearance, owing to the increased number 
and excellent quality of its illustrations. 
Those who are interested in phrenology 
should by no means miss seeing this lead- 
ing periodical on that subject. It isalways 
well done.—Whitehaven News. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL (Fowler 
& Wells Co.).—This magazine, which is 
the chief organ in England and America of 
the phrenological cult, may be said to be a 
model of what a technical and class mag- 
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azine should be. Its contents deal solely 
with the special matters to which it is de- 
voted, even the articles upon great lawyers 
and other special subjects all having a bear- 
ing on the science of phrenology. Anyone 
who takes an interest in that subject will 
find this magazine most useful, while to 
general readers some of the articles will be 
fonnd both interesting and helpful.—Wal- 
sall Observer. 

Those interested in the subject of phren- 
ology, and who believe in character reading 
from heads, faces, and temperaments, will 
be glad to hear of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, an American publication, the 
English edition of which is issued by 
Messrs. Fowler & Co., Imperial Arcade, 
London. The price of the serial is sixpence 
monthly.—Perthshire Courier. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has an in- 
teresting chapter on ‘‘ Englishmen of Note,” 
the first of a series. The series opens with 
‘Our Foremost English Barristers,” and 
includes sketches of Sir Richard Webster, 
Sir Robert Finlay, Sir Edward Clarke, and 
Sir Frank Lockwood. In another part of 
the magazine are notes on George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln. Of the former 
it is said that he was characterized for his 
large conscientiousness, firmness, and ven- 
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eration. He would have shown these quali- 
ties in whatever calling he had been placed. 
The elements of integrity, rectitude, fidelity, 
positiveness, and energy were paramount 
with him, Abraham Lincoln’s clief charac- 
teristics were a mine of sympathy and ten- 
derness, and in this particular he was dif- 
ferent from Washington. The latter was 
more majestic, reverential, and dignified, 
whilst Lincoln was tender to a fault— 
humorous and witty and possessed of large 
eventuality, comparison, and individuality, 
and could remember and tell stories in a 
matchless way. Among the many science 
and health articles is one on “The service 
of water to the human body,” which every- 
one with the least regard for a healthful 
cleanliness ought to read and act upon. 
Taken in free quantities, water acts as a 
purifier of the system, flushing, as it were, 
the animated system of sewage, dissolving 
out poisonous materials and waste products 
of the body, which otherwise might be ac- 
cumulated. Every page of this magazine 
has its peculiar interest and modicum of 
instruction —Grimsby News. 

The Phrenological Annual and Register 
of Phrenological Practitioners (L. N. Fow- 
ler, Ludgate Cireus) contains a fund of in- 
formation to students of the system. It is 
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the tenth issue, and gives character sketches 
and photos of several of its ‘‘ leading lights,” 
together with a series of articles bearing 
upon the adaptability of phrenology to the 
placing of men in position most suited to 
their mental and physical capacities. The 
number, which is a capital production, 
closes with a register of practitioners and 
lecturers on this and the other side of the 
Atlantic.—Bucks Herald. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


Every copy of the Journat is worth the 
price of a year’s subscription. 


L. A. Marble. 


Allow me here to say that the union of 
the PHRENoLocIcaL Maaazine and JOURNAL 
seems to me a distinct gain to both Ameri- 
can and English readers, and that every 
month I look forward with unabated inter- 
est to the perusal. Wishing the JournnaL 
and Institute every success in their great 
and responsible work. 

R. M. W., London. 


A most attractive four-page circular may 
now be obtained on application to Fowler 
& Wells Co. It is specially adapted to 
Phrenologists as a handbill, with a litho- 
graphic frontispiece. A specimen copy will 
be sent on application. 
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Iam very hopeful for the future of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND MAGAZINE, as 
the best minds of Europe and America seem 
to be interested in its progress. 

O. H. W., Buffalo. 


‘* Human Nature,” by Jessie A. Fowler, is 
excellent. I like her comparison of the 
combination. She shows many of her 
father’s characteristics as a writer.—H. W. 
Stratford. 


THe PxHRENOoLOGICAL JournaL (London, 
L. N. Fowler, 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Circus) is the thoroughly up-to-date leading 
phrenological periodical. It is illustrated 
with numerous portraits and examples of 
facial and physiological contour and deline- 
ation, and much interesting reading. 

‘* Whitehaven Free Press.” 


I have taken the good old PHRENoLOGICAL 
JourNAL about thirty years, and it was a 
great help to me in forming my character. 
I have over one hundred dollars worth of 
books from your office, which helps me to 
pass my hours away very pleasantly. 

G. M. C., Wisconsin. 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and AN- 
NUAL are very good reading, and for which 
I am well pleased as a believer in Phrenolo- 
gy- A. 8. T., Durbam, Il. 
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DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
we within the reach of 
a 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
pepsia, constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anzemia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom ; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cureand of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 

. get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to dev elop most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon, 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force ¢ of “any weaken 
organ can be restored.: .. 


No. 1.¢.Six large wheels (1% in. aiameter), wide buf 





ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
note all highly polished and finished ; with book, 
2.00... 


No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 


Health and Strength, 
Beauty and Grace, 


can be acquired at home by 
using Prof. Down’s celebrated 
HEALTH EXERCISER, 
established 20 years. 
Endorsed by 
100,000 people 
A complete gym- 
floor 








now using it, 
nasium; takes only 6 in. 
space; noiseless, ornamental; lasts 
a lifetime; adapted for men, wo- 
men or children, athlete or inva- 
lid; makes muscle, reduces obe- 


sity. strengthens weak lungs, 
corrects deformities, fortifies the 
body against disease, brings firm 
muscles, steady nerves, erect 
form, good digestion, sound sleep, 
and molds the body into forms of 
beauty and strength Get one 
and enjoy life. Down's System 
free with each Exerciser q 

Illustrated circular, 40 engrav- 
ings, free 

Prices reduced to $5, $7 and $10. 
Price, 30/- 


Fowler & Wells 0o., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 
L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 





English 








UNION BOOK CO., 


A New Phrenological Game ! 


A 
Koy 
Le i e Sos 


LARGE. 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR, 
SUBLIMITY. 

This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the basis of the 
old and well known game of Authors, with additions that will ren- 
der it one of the most popular games ever published in the hends of 
those interested in phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of 
interest to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel features have 
been added to the methods of playing. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 





receipt of price, only 15 cents. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
Publishers, Publishers. 
NEW YORK. LONDON, E.C. 





PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 


Send for the NaTIonaL 
Bur.pDkR, a monthly journal 
devoted to bu Idinginterests 
Each number contai:s a 
complete set of p'ans ready 
to build from. Price, $2 per 
year. Samplecop\ and book 
“Beautiful Homes,” con- 
taining 20 plans i» colors, 
25cents. Ca-.alogue free, 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. 


Sexual Neurasthenia 


AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and 
treatment. With a chapter on Diet. 
By Dr. BearD. Fourth edition. 
Nearly 300 pages. Price, $2.75. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist St., New vom 


Liberal Books, 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
Address, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





























8 ADVERTISEME NTS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL — © ®t acon, 





For 1897, and REGISTER — rot wetsow sizeg ang og 


Table of Contents: 

Frontispiece, Graduates of American Institute; Class of 1896, 

Character Sketches and Interviews of Mrs. TwyrorD (London), Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Messrs. WU. 
MRRis, N. Y. SCHOFIELD, W. B. Swirt, EDwIn ANTHONY, H. B. MoaLeR, and HENRY HUMPHREYS. 
Fellows of the American Institute of Phrenology. By the Editors. 

ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON 

Character and Talent—Mental Growth—Authors and Mental Science—Occupations and Protes- 

sions—Phrenology and Its Use to Civilization—The Mission of Phrenology—Phrenology a Mes- 

sage for the Age—Phrenology and Health—A Word from Phrenology on Training—Happiness 

—Mouths of Celebrities—Parenthood—The Phy siognomical Relation — A Glance into Two Cen- 

turies—The Centenary Celebrations—Reports of Societies—Field Notes—KRegister of Phrenology 

—Calendar for 1897—Ete., Ete. 

Price, 15 cents. English, 8d., post-paid, 
Fowler & Wells Co,, 27 €. 2ist St, New York. —-L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, E. C. 


EXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 
or HYGIENE —o 


Revised and Enlarged, 
Fully Illustrated. R. T. TRALL, rM.D. 


This work, first published in 1866, is an authority on the subject, and has had a constant demand from Eng- 
land, Australia, New Zeaiand, as well as in the author's own country. In no work is the subject so fully and 
interestingly treated as in this, the crowning effort of the late Dr. Trail. 

This subject is one which shoull be studied. The benefits to the world from a knowledge of anatomy 
have been immense It is endorsed as one of the noblest studies, in that it brings one nearer to the creative 
power, which thoroughly investigated tends to make the human race better. 

The lltastrations, over one hundred in number, aid the reader greatly. 


Price, $2.00 post-paid; English, 6s. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., L. N. FOWLER & CO., 
27 East 2ist Street. New York. == 7_Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 





ipl’ WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY 
Prof. J. B. Keswick's Works AND HEALTH 


- ing Food, and How to Cook it. 
eens Tere By Mr. and Mrs. JOHN THOMPSON. 
It will enable the reader to select a diet ‘ 
suitable to his or her wants and vocation | MAN’S SEXUAL RELATIONS; embracing Child- 


dias , : > hood, Youth, Manhood, and Married Life, with the 
so as to secure health and vigor of body Physiology and Pathology of his Reproductive Or- 








and mind. By J. W. Keswick. Price, 2s., gans. Jilustrated. Two volumes. Cloth bound, 10s. 
, os f 4d. Separate volumes, 5s. 6d each. Abridged Copy 
or 60 cents, post free. of the above, without illustrations, suitable for 


youths, 1s. 6d. 
Baths, or the Water Cure Made Easy; Ex- | MAIDEN, WIFE, AND MOTHER; embracing 
eo Bath 3 ‘eeery Girlhood, Married Life, and Child-bearing, with all 
plaining how every Bath in use shou e the Incidents, Accidents, and Dangers peculiar to 


one z for what they are useful. II- each period, and the Causes, Prevention, and Treat- 
given, and for = y “ae ment of all Female Disorders. Illustrated. In one 
lustrated. By J. B. Keswick. Price, Is., | volume,és.6d. The last named work can be had in 


three separate volumes, as follows : 
| Vol. I. deals with subjects interesting to all women 
: . | and is called “THE Lé ‘Ss GU t.” Price, 38. 

Woman: Her Matrimonial and Maternal Se | Reeress TUE LADY'S GUIDE = 
lation. By Prof. J. B. Keswick. Published Vol. II. deals with Child-bearing and the subjects of 
. . ° >: f interest to mothers and prospective mothers, and is 
in three parts. Price, 2s. 6d., or 7§ cents, called ‘‘THE MOTHER’S GUIDE.” Price, 8s. Paper 

post free, or in one vol. complete, 7s. 6d., copy, 28. 

THE SUPPLEMENT deals with Love, the Choice of 
or $2.25, post free. a Husband, Sexual Intercourse, Abortion, Barren- 
ness, the ‘‘ Change of Life,” and many topics suitable 
only for women. Price. 2s. — copy, 1s. 


London: L.¥. POWLER &CO., Ludgate Circus. 


or 40 cents, post free. 


London, L. N. Fowler & Co., Ludgate Circus, E. C. 
New York, Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 21st St. 
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ost eenononed Kirk’s Books -% 





THE. 
BOTTOM PLANK 


OF MENTAL 
HEALING 


= & 
ELEANOR KIRK i 
This book is said to be the simplest 
exposition of the basic principles. of 


spiritual healing ever published. It has 
healed many people. 














Stee 


Paper, 25 cents. 


DVeVVVeee 
Wetetwe 


LIBRA & 















THe 
SG 
An Astrological ie” 
ee 
By ELEANOR KIRK 


This book, like ‘‘The Influence of the 
Zodiac Upon Human Life,” by the same 





author, is founded upon a close study of 
the stars in their relation to the indi- 
vidual. 

The principal characters in this ro- 
mance are Libra and Capricorn—the 
former a young October woman, born in 
the middle sign of the air triplicity ; the 
latter a young man born in January, the 
last sign of the earth triplicity. This 
combination gives the author abundant 
scientific material from which to weave 
a most fascinating and attractive story. 

Richly bound in cloth, stamped on 
cover with the Libra colors; a beautiful 
and artistic volume. 


SENT BY MAIL ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE, $1.50 




















THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE 

$$ ZODIAC UPON 
HUMAN LIFE 


. 
ELEANOR KIRK 


Every individual can find himself or 
herself perfectly described in this work. 
Virtues, talents, faults, and idiosyncra- 
cies, also the cause and cure of all harass- 
ing ‘conditions. It is a volume for the 


























scientific, for all those who are interested 
in a simplified astrology, and is the 
greatest drawing-room entertainer of 
the age. 


err: gaan 


PERPETUAL 
YOUTH 


BY.. 
ELEANOR KIRK 














Deals with the right and ability of 
every human being to secure by spiritual 
methods abiding vitality here and now, 
without stint or limit. It substitutes life 
for death, health for dis-ease, wealth for 
poverty. 


BOUND ss ee ': $1.00 


Sewvel 


ee eo A te ee ee th te 


WeVeVesves#s 
ROVVVVVVSVVVUSESVSUCE 


WeVetsessesse 


sat 3 


FOWLERT& WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 Easti 21st St., New York.) 
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HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN, © "“‘ervouswess. 


BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 
Chapter 12 contains Hints on the following Subjects. 


Expectant Attention—Wm. B. Carpenter, M. D., F. R. S. Normally Developed Brains—H¥. H. Clarke, M. 
D.* Alcohol Eafeebles the Reason—Benjamin W. Richardson. M. D., F.R.S. Women and Brain Labor—Frances 
Power Cobbe. Difference between Man’s and Woman’s Brain—G. Spurzheim, M.D. Rejuvenating Power of 
Sleep—/J. R. Black M D. Phisiological Effects of Excessive Brain Labor—William A. Hammond, M.D. Train- 
ing Both Sides of the Brain—Dr. Seguin. Amount of Blood Necessary to Mental Vigor—Alexander Bain, LL, 
D. Tae care of Your Health—John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. Neuter Verbs—Archbishop Whately. Exercising 
the Brain—Lionel John Beale, M R.C.S. How Chancellor Kent was Educated—Chanellor Kent. Origin of 
Abuse of the Mind— Robert Macintosh. Intellect Not All—Dr. Brown Sequard. Early Mental Culture a Mistake 
—Amariah Brignam, M.D. Walter Scott's Boyhood—Harriet Martineau. A Wise Thought from Herbert 
Spencer. Hot-House Brains—l. R. Bowker. Book- Gluttony and Lesson-Bibbing—Thomas W. Huxley, M.D., 
F.R.S. Continued and Varied Activity of the Mind—Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D.F.R.S 

POPULAR EDITION, ENGLISH 4s., $1.00 IN CLOTH. 


Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, New York. L.N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate — 


HOW 10 STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY ; °* s:"stta'rOccrrswo:® “™™"™ 


By mM I. hades. M.D. 
THE BOOK CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS: 12 Memory for Faces and its Improvement. 


1 Introductory. The Nature of Memory. 13 Memory for Places and Localities. 

2 The Best Foundation for a Good Memory. 14 Culture of the Musical Memory. -_ 

8 Memory and Nutrition; Memory and Fatigue; | 15 Strengthening the Memory for Facts and Events. 
Memory and the Circulation of the Blood; Qual. | 16 Memory for Figures and Dates. 


ity of the Blood; Memory and Disease; Memory | 17 The Figure Alphabet. 

and Narcotics. . ie 7 any alanis iat dnote eal 
4 Exal > 1 ow to Learn a New nguage, 0 ure 

xaltation and Degeneration of the Memory. ‘Most Effectual Way to Knsure an Easy and Ac- 





5 Memory and Attention. 
| omens 00 dame 20 Culture of a Memory for Words. 
TM | ulture of a Memory fo ds. 
ee Bet re: 21 Advice to Clergymen Concerning their Memories. 


8 A Striking Example of Restoration of the.Memory, | ; so 
and the Methods Employed | 22 The Lawyer's Memory. 'aB 
9 Methods of Memory Culture for Schools. | 23 Mastering the Contents of a Book. 
10 Self-culture of the Memory. | 24 The Art of Forgetting and what to Forget. 
11 Memory for Names and Its Culture. 25 Abnormal Memories. 
tiga ccpptay BY MAIL, ENGLISH 4s., $1.00. 








Your Life Told by the Stars Ht u man _ 


Parts of the Grand Man Relating Signs | of the te of 
| igus 


Da’ 
tothe Zodiacal Signs the Signs t r 
Mch 21 to a u e 

















§ we | Fire Apr 19 
j an | Earth ry 
Oo | (Ai May 20 to ; 
} °S | wate santo The Phrenological fjagazine 
. ane zl _— 
= | mre ue | Of the (Jest, and of world-wide repute. 
§ we | Earth Roy ’ 
ume | Air Set as” > era 





Oct 23 to 50 cents per year. 


K.. | Water | “Noy +2 


> is Nov 22 to 
— | ae Sample Copy, 5 cents. 
t » | Dee 21 to 
s Cayrivors Earth | Jan 20 sibilant 
+ =| air |2an 20 to EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Aquarius ‘eb 
é "x Water | Feb 19.to Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST 
x 4 


1016 MARKET STREET, 
> SAN.FRANCISCO, CAL 

















In Which of These Signs Were You Born? ace 
Send date of birth and 25c. for trne Wholesale and Retail Agent for the 
reading of your life and possibilities. Reliability Pacific States for all FowLer & WELLS’ 


guaranteed. Address E. G. AMES, Tribune 
Building, P, 0. Box 236. New York. Publications. 
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The National Medical Exchange. | 


Physicians’, Dentists’, and Druggists’ Locations and 
Property bought. sold reoted, and exchanged. Part- 
nerships arranged, Assistants and substitutes pro- 
vided. Business strictly confidential. Medical, phar- 
maceu'ical and scientific books supplied at lowest 
rates. Send ten cents for MONTHLY BULLETI* contain- 
ing terms, locations, and list of books. All inquiries 
promptly answered. Address 

A. MUMAW, M.D., Elkhart, Ind. Gruadway, New York 


The Medical and Scientific News, s—asc CYC] ———a 





FREE TO P.A.M. Fine 
Co.ored tngravine show- 
ing a Lodge of Chip-re 
Masons at work; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods —bo'tom prices. 
Great chance for Ayents, 
Beware of spurious 
works, REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
und * Manufacturers, 212 











general medicine. nygiene, popular science. wit. Wis- 4 DIXON'S CHAIN GRAPHITE 


dom, and news. Short. pithy, practical, and interest- 


ing articles. A journal) for the physician and laity. 
Terms, $1.00 a year. Szmple copies, ten cents. Address | | -s the a iinas Ce aie ane — 
the publisher, H. A. MUMAW, B.8., M.D., Elkhart, Ind. p =» a 4 "as cae in & sone aad 
—Medical and Dental Lecture Tick- | & 
SALE.—Medical and Dental Lecture JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


OR 
ets. Address, Luck Box 102, Elkhart, Ind. 
Popular Scientificand Historical Lectures, 
illustrated with the calcium light. Correspondence 
solicited. Address, Lock Box 102, Elkhart, Ind. 


TALE WINWOOD wectonecme Wi. & Mrs J. MILLOTD SEVERI, 


TRUE MANHOOD exalted standard that leads CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


to purity in thought, word and act. $1.00. 


p JERSE Caee, Mt. nN. <a 
COSTS DUS EEA 








CONSUI.TATIONS DAILY. Fees from 2s. 6d. to 
Written Delineation of Character from Pho- 





5 58 
W E a A Y All you have tograph, post free, 5s., 7S. 6d., 10s. 6d., and £1 1s. 
All Works on I’hrenology, Health, Hygiene, etc., kept 
P OSTA Cc E guessed about | in stock. Catalogue sent free on application. 
life insurance Visitors to Brighton who wish to have a thorough 
may be wrong. scientific delineation of their character, should call 


Prof. and Mrs, SEVERN, or send their photo. 
If you wish to know the truth, send radi on Prof. and Mrs, SEVE or send their { 





“ How and W hy,’ " issued by the Penyy, Please note permanent address, 
Morvat Lirr, 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
_ = 3-5 Chestnut St. > Pliladelphie. 68. West Street, Brighton. 


Books by Mary Wood- Allen, M.D. 


THE MARVELS OF OUR BODILY DWELLING. 


No one can claim originality in comparing the body to a house, for that comparison is as old as literature. 
Ecclesiastes refers to the day “when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened, and the doors shall be shut in the streets.’ Abernethy uses a homely figure when he says : 
«The kitchen—that is your stomach—being out of order, the garret—the head—cannot Le rigbt, and every room 
in the house becomes affected Remedy the evil in the kitchen. and all will be right in parlor and chamber.” 
Early in the present century, Alcott wrote of the “douse We Live In,” and later writers have followed in bis 
footsteps. In fact poets, scientists, and spiritual teachers have been universally fond of comparing the human 


body to a house. 
‘But the simile is still of interest to the juvenile mind, and as Science is ever making new discoveries. there is 
continual demand for new and interesting works on physiology. Price, $1.00. English, 4s. 6d. 


TEACHING TRUTH. 

This little brochure aims to answer in chaste and scientific language the queries of children as to the origin 
of life. The reception it has met with is best indicated by the testimonials received from the press and through 
private letters. Price z5c. English, 1s.% 

CHILD-CONFIDENCEf REWARDED. 

“ This little book treats of child-purity with the same delicate but_masterly*hand shown_in_Dr. Allen’s “other 

writings.”’—Union Signal of July 5, 1894. Price, luc. English, 64.8 


ALMOST A MAN 


The success of the “Teaching Truth’’ and ‘Child Confidence kewarded”’ together with the Trequent 
requests for some inexpensive book for the instruction of boys approaching manhood has led to the w riting of 
** Almost a Man.” It is intended to help mothers and teachers ‘in the delicate task of teac hing the lad concerning 
himself, purely and yet with scientific accuracy. Price, 25c. English, 1s. 


ALMOST! A™twWOMAN. 


Girls have long been wanting a book written by Dr. Wood-Allen for them to correspond with the one by the 
same author, for Almost a Woman presents in attractive form the pure instruction needed by the girl. Mothers 
will find this just what they have been wanting to put into the hands of their daughter. Price, 25c. English, 1s. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York, 
L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 
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uman Nature Library = 








ISSUED QUARTERLY. 


Subscription Price, 30 cents (Is.:6d. English) a Year, or for any Four 
Numbers. Single Numbers, 10 cents each. 


EACH NUMBER IS COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL. 


No. 1. Sel’-Reliance ; or, Self-Esteem as an Element 
in Human Character, its uses and culture. Illus- 
trated. Nelson Sizer. 


f3No. 2. Phrenology ; its Principles, Proofs, etc.% J. 
F. Tracy. 20 Illustrations. 


No. 3. Physical Factors in Character; or, The In- 
fluence of Temperament. H. 8. Drayton, M.D. Illus. 


No. 4. The Choice of Occupation; or, My Right 
Place in Life, and How to Find it. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No. 5. The Servant Question, Hints on the Choos- 
ing and Management of Servants. H.S, Drayton, M.D. 


No. 6. Inventive Genius; or, Constructiveness the 
Basis of Civilization and Progress. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No. 7. Integrity or Conscientiousness—Its Nature 
and its Influence. H. 8S. Drayton, M.D. 


No. 8. Who Should Marry; Right Selection in Mar- 
riage. The How and the Why. What temperaments 
and mental characteristics sbould unite in wedlock 
Tilustrated. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No. 9. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties. Prof. 
Nelson Sizer. 


No. 10. The Will; Its Nature and Education. J.W. 
Shull. 


No. 1). Ambition; or, Aprobativeness as a Factor 
in Human Character. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No, 12. A Complete Man ; How to Educate for Life. 
H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


No. 13. Addresses delivered at the close of the an- 
nual session of the American Institution of Phren- 
ology, 1890. 


No. 14. Faculty and Brain Organism. Bernard 
Hollander. To prove that separate Psychological 
Functions require separate Physical Organs. 


No. 15. Resemblance to Parents, and How to Judge 
It. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No. 16. Self-Study Essential to Mental [mprove- 
ment and Development and to Personal Success. Dr. 
H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


No. 17. The Uses of Mental Science and papers read 
at the close of the class of 1890 in American Institute 
of Phrenology. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., 
LONDON, ENG. 





No. 18, Getting Married and Keeping Married—How 
to Do It. By One Who Has Done Both. 


No. 19. Character Reading from Photograph ; How 
to Do It. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No, 20. The Perceptive Faculties. Their Use and 
Training ; showing how to see things, by Prof. Nelson 
Sizer. 


No. 21. Phrenology a Science, with address de- 
livered before the American Institute of Phrenology 
1891. 


No. 22. The Amateur Phrenologist, a Comedy Ad- 
apted for Public Representation or the Home Circle. 
By H. 8. Drayton. 


No. 23. Not yet published.? 
No. 24, Not yet published. 


No. 25. What is Phrenology ? By Nelson Sizer, with 
addresses delivered before the American Institute of 
Phrenology, 1892. 


No. 26. Not yet published. 

No. 27. Not yet published. 

No. 23. Not yet published. 

No. 29. Value of Phrenology. 

No. 50. Phrenology in Actual Life. 
No. 31. Phrenology as an Art. 


No, 32. The Organof Human Nature. By Jessie A. 
Fowler. 


No. 88. Now ready. Phrenology Applied. By Prof. 
Nelson Sizer. Contains also the closing exercises and 
principal addresses of the graduating class—1896, of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 


No. 54. To be issued April 1. Phrenology in the 
Home ; or, The Ethics of Family Life. By Jessie A. 
Fowler. 


No. 35. To be issued July 1. Phrenology in the 
School; or, Evolutionary Methods in Teaching. By 
Jessie A. Fowler. 


No. 36. To be issued October 1. Music 3; or, The 
Language of Tune. By Jessie A. Fowler. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


> 
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“How can I learn Phrenology?: 


99 


“I desire to be able to understand strangers at 





sight as a means of success in business and as a 





source of interest and pleasure.” . ‘ ‘ 





In responding to such questions we advise the 





perusal of the best text books on Phrenology, 





such as are embodied in the . ‘ g 





“<STUDENT’S SET,” complete by express for $10.00 


Brain and [lind; or, Mental Science Con- 
sidered in Accordance with the Principles of 
Phrenology and in Relation to Modern Physi- 
ology. Illustrated. By H. S. Drayton, A.M., 
M.D., and Jas. McNig1, A.M., $1 50. 


Tne Temperaments; or, Varieties of 
Physical Constitution in Man, considered in their 
relation to Mental Character and Practical Affairs 
of Life, by D. H. Jacques, M.D. With an Intro- 
duction by H. S. Drayton, A.M., editor of the 
a Journal. 150 Illustrations. Cioth, 

1.50. 


How to Read Character. A New IIlus- 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy, for students and examiners, with a Chart 
for recording the sizes of the different organs of 
the brain in the delineation of character; with 
— of one hundred and seventy engravings, 

1.25. 


Popular Physiology. A Familiar Expo. 


sition of the Structures, Functions and Relations 





The Phrenological Bust, showing the 


location of each of the Organs. Large size. $1.00 


New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Char- 
acter, as manifested through temperament and 
external forms, and especially inthe ‘“* Human 
Face Divine.’”” With more than one thousand 
illustrations. $5.00, 


Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do and 
Why. Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 
fessions, and the temperaments and talents re- 
quired for each. Also, how to educate on phren- 
ological principles—each man for his em ge work ; 
together with portraits and biographies of many 
successful thinkers and workers, $2.00. 


Constitution of Man; Considered in Re- 
lation to external objects. The only authorized 
American edition. With twenty engravings and 
a portrait of the author. $1.25. 


Heads and Faces and How to Study 
Tuem. A Manual of Phrenology and Physiog- 











of the Human System and the preservation of nomy forthe People. By Nexson Sizer and H. S$. 
health. $1.00. Drayton. Oct., paper, 40c. 
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‘STUDENTS’ SET” 


$33.00 FOR $25.00. — 
(BY EXPRESS.) 
Many of our patrons who have purchased the $10.00 Student’s Set after 
studying the same have written for books that would give them 


advanced information on the subjects of Phrenology, 
Physiology, Hygiene, and Magnetism. 


The Advanced Set has been made up in reply to such demands. 


The 


books selected for this list are from the pens of acknowledged authorities on 


the subjects treated. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust. With up- 
wards of 100 divisions, in china. Newly-dis- 
covered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been sub-divided to indicate the various 
or of action which many of them assume. 
tis a perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, 
and is undoubtly the latest contribution to 
Phrenological Science, and the most complete 
bust ever published. Price. $5.00. English 
Price. 12-6s. 


Gray’s Anatomy. One large volume. Fully 
illustrated. The best on the subject ever 
written. The acknowledged standard work and 
used in the best medical colleges. Price, $7.00, 
English price, 32s, 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phreno - 
logy, Physiology and Physiognomy. A com- 
plete Hand-book for the People. With over 
One hundred new illustrations, including a 
chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologist, 
Prof. L. N. Fowrer. Cloth, $1.00. English 
price, 4s. Revised by Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


Lectures on [an. A series of 21 Lectures on 
Physiology, and Phrenology. delivered by 
Prof. L. N. Fowler, during his first tour in 
England many of which are now out of to 
and can only be had in this volume. By L, N. 
Fowler. Price, $1.50. English price, 4s. 


The Phrenological Dictionary. A handy and 
useful book for the pocket for all interested in 
Phrenology. It gives the names of the organs, 
their location. explanation, and_ sub-divisions ; 
also many Anatomical and Physiological terms, 
By?7L. N. and J. A. Fowler. Price. 15c. Eng- 
lish price, 6d. 


Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure of Nervous- 
ness. By M. L, Holbrook. Part I, contains 
chapters on the Brain, the Spinal Cord, the 
Cranial and Spinal Nerves, How to Cure 

alue of a Large Surely of 
Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty Impor- 
tant Questions Answered. What Our 

Thinkers and Scientists Say. Part Ui. 

contains Letters Describing the Physical 

and Intellectual Habits of 28 well-known 

Menand Women. Part I, and Part II, com- 

lete in one volume. Price, $1.00. English 

Seiee, 38.-6d. 


Nervousness, 





Animal [lagnetism. Practica. Instructions in 
Animal Magnetism, by J. P. F. Deleuze. Trans- 
lated by Thomas C. Hartshorn. Revised Edi- 
tion, with an appendix of notes by the trans- 
lator, and letters from eminent Physicians and 
others descriptive of cases in the United States, 
524 pages. rice, $2.00. English price, 8s. 


Popular Physiology. A Familiar Exposition of 
the Structures, Functions, and Relations of the 
Human System and their Application to the 
Preseryation of Health. By R. T. Trall, M. D. 
223 pages, 191 illustrations, Price, cloth, $1.25. 
English price, 5s. 


A Natural System of Elecution and Oratory. 
Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 
tntion considered in its three-fold nature— 
Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 
Thomas A. Hyde and William Hyde. Price, 
$2.00. English price, 8s. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
— it from new and original standpoints. 

his is not a common-place book on the plan of 
numerous school text-books. but one well 
worthy the attention of all who would excel as 
speakers, readers, etc. 


Sketches of Phrenological Biography. Vol. I. 
Some account of the life and labors of Dr. Fran- 
cis J. Gall, founder of Phrenology. and _ his Dis- 
ciple, Dr. John G. Spurzheim, by Charlotte 
Fowler Wells. Price, soc. English price. 2s. 


The New [lodel Anatomical Manikin. This is 
a combination of Charts of portions of the 
human body hinged so as to lay over one 
another, and to be opened or dissected, exhibi- 
ting the general anatomy in all its parts and 
their relation to each other and mounted on a 
base 18x36 inches. The figure represents the 
adult human form on the scale of one-half the 
size of life the entire work being done in bril- 
liant colors by the most improved Chromo- Litho- 
graphic processes, on fine cloth lined material 
highly finished, being strong and durabie as well 
as handsome, and made expressly for this pur- 

ose. A valuable aid in the study of Physiology. 
rice, $10.00, English price, 40s. 


Anatomy of the Brain and Spinal Cord. By 
J. R. Whitaker. Revised edition. finely illus- 
trated, of immense practical value. Price,$2.00. 
English price, 6s. 


The Books, Manikin or Bust may be ordered singly, at the prices 


quoted, by express. 


This set is absolutely necessary to the student who 


intends to take the special examinations at the close of the session at the 
American Institute of Phrenology or lessons by mail. 


Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 


L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 





